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\ HO CARES ABOUT TWENTY-ONE PEOPLE 
Lake Den- 
Mark naval munitions depot? Certainly the Rotary Club 
pf Dover, N. J., does not seem overly concerned. After 
the towns and countryside about Dover had been blasted 
to pieces by high explosives ignited by lightning Senator 
Edge demanded the removal of such explosives from any 
inhabited area. He was confronted with a telegram from 
the Rotary Club of Dover indorsed by the American Legion 


blown to pieces by the explosions at th 


and the Kiwanis Club. It asked him to stop his efforts to 
remove the powder stores because it might injure Dover 
business! Prosperity plus explosions—“he profits most 
who serves best.” But why be shocked by the philosophy 
Sof the Dover Rotary Club? Were not those shells which 
tore up twenty-one people intended to tear up many times 
twenty-one human beings in the next war? 


gine PRESIDENT COOLIDGE is having a strenuous 
vacation. A mere President might be allowed to 


ounge in peace in an Adirondack camp, but the candidate 
+ ~ = . . . “ . 
ior renomination is forced to brave the man-eating moun- 


n mosquitoes in order to live down that impolitic remark 
ila [oC aw e so (3 iste 
ade a year ago about his inability to understand how 


grown men could spend all day hauling fish out of a brook. 
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bling only when France agrees, directly or indirectly, to 
accept control by the international financiers who are today 
M. Caillaux asked Parliament 
to grant him full powers to do by decree what- 
The Left refused, because it did 
in dictatorship; the Right, because, while eager 
for dictatorship, it hated M. Caillaux. Now M. Herriot, 
leader of the moderate Left, will attempt to form a Cabinet. 
That he or anyone can long hold office with the present in- 
choate Parliament seems unlikely. For France must do 
shoulder the burden of unprecedentedly 
avy taxes, perhaps even of a capital levy, or obtain a loan 
epting the control of the international bankers. The 
Is the old forms of political de- 
struegling to maintain themselves against the new 

ial super-Powers. 


the real rulers of the world. 
to abdicate 
ever seemed to him wise. 


not bye lieve 


of two things 


sion of crises revea 


_ CHURCHES OF GREAT BRITAIN have thrown 
their weight to t miners’ side of the coal strike. 
Backed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the established 
and free churches have proposed that the miners return to 
work at the old waves and hours for four months with the 
ln of a government subsidy, and that at the end of the 


four months they accept arbitration of the wage question. 
This would give time to launch a reorganization of the coal 
try concurrently with a reduction of wages. The 
miners have accepted the proposal; the Government has 
refused. The refusal places the Government in an unpopu- 
lar position since the ntinuation of the coal] strike may 
cost the country n ( than a four months’ subsidy. 
The encouraging thing about the crisis is that the churches 
ire not taking the refusal of the Government meekly; they 
have become aroused to their moral responsibility for the 
min suffering. They are seizing a magnificent oppor- 
nity to justify their own professions of social justice. 


YOVIET RUSSIA SEEMS still to be an abnormal coun- 
‘ trv: it has railways which make a profit. What is more, 
are st rwwned. The Moscow Finance Commissariat 
uunces that despite the 11,546 kilometers of the 

! war Russian railways to the Baltic states, new building 
total 
ially 3,529 more kilometers than before the war and 
revolution. More than 200 million passengers were carried 
24-25, and the figure for the current year is estimated 
Wages, too, are rising; but it is difficult 
for an outsider to understand how railwaymen live, even if 


loss of 


in operation to 73,928- 


+ *<« ,’ 
racks 


300 million 


their monthly pay envelopes have swollen from an average 
of $16 in 1923-24 to $29 in March of this year. However, 


other news indicates that Russia is not so different after 
have just visited the Soviet capi- 
tal, and the movie-mad mobs there were as passionately 


of Madrid, Lo Angeles. 


T [Ik NEW RAILROAD LABOR ACT is justly hailed 
as a forward step in industrial adjustment because it 


ll. “Doug” and “Mary” 


idon, or Los 


é uSIaSi as (nose 


pts the workers’ right to gain collectively through 
representatives and organizations of their own choosing. If 
the '!aw had nis ice three years ago the Pennsyl- 
vania and ot] railr ould never have destroved the 
shopmen’s union and installed a company union with a mi- 
no? yf empl s. But President Coolidge has done much 


dit tl ration of the new act by making the new 





Board of Mediation a dumping-place for desery 
talists and defeated Republicans. With a host of i: 


experts to pick from he chose as the two leading member: . 
the Mediation Board former Congressman Samue! F. Wy), 


low of Massachusetts, a manufacturer, banker, 
poration director, and Edwin P. Morrow, faithfu 
can, ex-governor of Kentucky. 
important in railroad disputes because it appoints 
member of any arbitration committee in case the 
and the union cannot agree on a third party. 
regulations the railroad representative can throw ¢} 

into the hands of the Mediation Board by refusing : 
on a third member. So President Coolidge has stac! 
cards against labor, and further discredited the th 

the “public” is a neutral third party in labor disp 


OR THE CRIME of carrying on a strike in 1924 
four members of the International Ladies’ 
Workers Union, thirty-eight of them women, 1 
prisoned last month in the Cook County jail in C} 
periods varying from ten to sixty days. Many of th 
have young children dependent on them; two haves 
less than a year old. One woman returned from a ( 
sanitarium to serve her sentence. The charge w: 
ternpt of court, in violating injunctions which in eff 
it illegal for a striker or a strike sympathizer to 
same street with a strike-breaker. Judge Denis ! 
van issued three injunctions of this nature, althou 
was no need for such drastic action. The repor 
mavor of a citizens’ committee thus describes the s? 
The large majority of workers who were in th 
are women, certainly numbering under two hundred 
vicinity of Market and Jackson streets. To insur 
there were present in this same 
formed 
State’s 


N 


region over thi 
nolice, detective 
Attorney Crowe’s office, and well over tw 
The following statements as to t 
havior of the agents of the law apply with few exc 


thirty-six plain-clothes 

private detectives. 
There follows a list of charges against these aren‘ 
law of “profane, abusive, and obscene lancuage,” o' 
handling of strikers and passers-by, and of whol 
The defense of law and order was direc? 
by the special officers hired by State’s Attorne: 
Mr. Crowe came up for reelection during the stri! 
of his chief claims to worthiness, as he stated in 
letter which he sent to employers in the city, v 
activity in preserving order in the strike. 


rests. 


T° AN ERA of commercialized newspapers, when edi! 


policies are syndicated, it takes more than moderat 


courage to stand for the old and honorable traditio 
independence which once animated the profession of 
nalism. Two brave editors have received the violent 
of the powers they attacked. Sudden death was the r 
Donald R. Mellett, editor of the Canton, Ohi 
Neors. He had been carrying on a vigorous editori: 
arainst the laxity of the police in dealing with vice 
‘own. Shots out of the dark near the garage of his | 
nut an end to his campaign. George R. Dale, editor of 
Muncie, Indiana, Post-Democrat, has lost everything ! 
life ina four-year fight against the Ku Klux Klan, whi 
fastened itself on the government of Muncie and of | 
Dale tells of being attacked four years 


were County. 
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sree masked Klansmen. In the battle he wrested a re- York City, leaves its landmark in the impressive é 


r r from one of them and shot him; no investigation fol- now building at Hawthorne, New York. Gertrude Bell was 
Instead came a series of charges against Dale, like Mother Alphonsa only in the vigor of her pers 
arrying arms, for liquor violations, for libel, for con- Forty years ago she began her wanderings in Ara 
of a Klan-ridden court. Legally squeezed dry of all ften disguised an Ar yor penetr 1 whe 
resources, he now awaits review by the United States even white men had been before Like Colonel Lawrence 
preme Court of one of the cases of contempt. The State she played a vivid part in the dark history of war 
supreme Court has declared that the truth of facts asserted intrigue in the Arabian peninsula, and her tea-roor 
is editorial was no defense. It is less to be wondered Bagdad was reputed t ye more tru the seat ; 


day that so many editors are tempted and fall than than 
1t men like Mellett and Dale stand and suffer for their her life-mark in the new British empire ft 


nciples. , ( 


HE VASSAR JOURNAL OF UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDIES affords new evidence of the tendency on |* COLONEL CHARLES A. WILLIAMS | | 
part of at least a section of the student body in Amer- States Army lost a soldier v i 
colleges to develop that capacity for independent effort all army officers must be militarist 

+h transforms the pupil into the scholar. The items ago, aS governor OF tne iu al pelag 

ided in the first number range all the way from the al- tropics, he set the army an example which ni u 

st inevitable study of Bernard Shaw to an article on The One Sunday a crazed Mor worn t 

ystal Structure of Metallic Tellurium and Selenium, killing Christians, pped inside 


though it would be too much to expect complete ma- barony hidden in |} syrirdle Before } i 
throughout most of the articles do satisfy the require- vounded a dozen soldiers and ¢ Americar 
nts laid down by the editorial board to the effect that entered his body. The ts, heard in t M 
must either make a contribution, “however modest,” ide the walls, started a rumor that 
holarship, furnish for the specialist a synthesis from beginning a holy war. In a fi 
rto uncollated material, or set forth some new and in- More knive n hand, v ¢ : ( 
ting point of view. Such a journal is an admirable peda- Williams did 1 rde1 
device which might well be imitated by other colleges. wipe them out. He bade h fan 
ets up an extra-classroom standard and that, as every the assurances of } taff that Moros ut 
her knows, is a necessity for the development of work end, unarmed and accompanied onl 
r approaching professional excellence. opened the great barred gates and had 


him. He told the rabid Moro mob th 


yARON BENNO VON SIEBERT’S DEATH in Florence invited the chiefs to come inside with hir 


b is worthy of more than passing notice in relation to the body to them for honorable burial. | in J 
‘velopment of our present knowledge of the documents tinued peacefully. In those days Colonel W 
h have revolutionized the theory of war-guilt. As fri s traveled freely about the island of J | ter 
‘y of the Russian Embassy in London he made a copy policy of force made it unsafe for Americans to travel out 
ll the communications which passed between Londo: ide the walled city. If only Wood and Pershing and the 


St. Petersburg between 1908 and 1914. <A portion o! rest had been like Williams! 
e, published during the course of the World War, con 


ited the first considerable body of evidence in refuta- ESSIMISTS WILL BE RELIEVED t: 


of the Entente Epic. A large number of these docu- need not wait until the extinction of th t ring 
nts were never published and remained in Siebert’s pos- about the end of the world. The source of the energ 
sion until his death. Their future disposition is a mat- poured off from that orb remains so mu f a mystery 


r of real importance to students of the war-guilt problem. that it is impossible to predict with any degree of exacti 


» of the most interesting things in Siebert’s career was tude just how long it will last, but if we accept the cor 
clash with Poincaré. In January, 1922, Poincaré de- clusions of an elaborate series of experiments performed 
ired the most compromising parts of the Izvolski-Sazonov by the late Professor Maquenne and recently made publi 
respondence to be a forgery. The Neutral Commission our days are numbered as the result of another procs 
‘the Investigation of War Guilt, with its headquarters in of nature. Plant life. of course, depends upon the carbon 
sweden, invited Poincaré to submit his proofs of the forgery dioxide in the air and, difficult as it may be for fr ‘ir 
be considered along with Siebert’s evidence for their fiends to believe, the amount of carbon dioxide teadil 
genuineness. Poincaré never replied to the invitation. diminishing. The supply which voleanoes, active in the 
world’s youth, poured into t air is being gradually fixed 
WO WOMEN with characters that broke through the by the plants, and that now supplied by the burning of coa 
straitjackets of conventional living have just died. is not sufficient to maintain the balance. When the 
Ine was Mother Alphonsa Lathrop, daughter of Nathaniel able supply has been reduced to one-fifth its present \ n 
Hawthorne. Dissatisfied with the intellectualism of the all vegetation and along with it all animal life will per 


New England in which she grew up, she and her author- exterminated by the too great purity of the air. We might 


usband, George Parsons Lathrop, entered the Catholic add, however, that the present generation need not alarm 
urch, and after his death in 1898 she joined the Dominican itself or even cease to make preparations for " it 
She ¢ Uw r 


+ + 


rav herself to the work for incurable cancer progeny. Professor Maquenne vives u \ nun ) 
h. heginnine modestly in Cherry Street, New twenty trillion c: nturies ye 0 | 


nts which 
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R. O. H. CHENEY, in a recent number of the Nation’s 
4 Business, has given us a careful and withal a lively 
outline of the new twists and turns in the growth of compe- 
tition. This outline deserves careful attention. Those who 
took Economics 4 in college will have some difficulty in 
recognizing their old friends. Competition, according to 
the textbooks, took place between the same planes in the 
industrial flow from natural resource to consumer. Coal 
mine competed with coal mine, railroad with railroad, soap 
manufacturer with soap manufacturer, grocery wholesaler 
with grocery wholesaler, retail shoe-store with retail shoe- 
store. It was a knock-down-and-drag-out affair, but at least 
you had the satisfaction of knowing whom you were fight- 
ing. It was that short-changer Smith in the next block. 
Nowadays the sky is full of new, hidden, and terrible thun- 
derbolts. Hustling chain-stores, as impersonal as weighing- 
machines, home-to-home canvassers, mail-order campaigns, 
instalment sellers, trade-association drives, boomers, boost- 
ers, yodelers for this and that, resident buyers, “endless- 
chain” operators are upsetting consumer-buying habits, 
making consumers ¢all for 


strange products, 


named (mostly with words ending in “um”) and carried on 


strangely 
the spearpoint of national advertising, aye, even shilting 
population as the ‘Southland calls.” 

The steady excess of returns to capital over returns 
veneration, and particularly since 
1914, has resulted in a vast excess of industrial plant ca- 
pacity over normal demand. 


to labor of the past 


The amazing growth in the 
technical arts has provided the machines and the means 
for turning out goods on the principle of mass production 
very much faster than purchasing power, as liberated un- 
The 
owners of this surplus equipment naturally hate to see it 
standing idle, eating its head off in depreciation and fixed 

And so the what 
Mr. Cheney calls ‘ the frenzied con- 
find markets and outlets for 
It is this pressure which has burst through 
the textbook dese of normal competitive economics 
at a hundred points, turned the whole process upside down 


and 


der the going financial mechanism, can absorb them. 


charge psychological stage is set for 
‘distributive pressure,” 
vulsions of business men to 
their products. 


ription 


side out, and created the new competition. 
Mr. Cheney divides the new competition into five main 
as follows: 


’ 


CiaSses, 
Manufacturers com- 
pete with wholesalers by selling direct to the retailer; they 
with the retailer 


1. Intra-industrial competition. 


by selling direct to the consumer. 
‘s compete with wholesalers by organizing buying as- 
lations; 


wholesalers compete with retailers by organizing 
Chain stores and wholesalers compete with 


n icturers by starting their own manufacturing plants. 
In this uproar distributors may find themselves suddenly 
with excess capacity, thus creating a “merchandising 


vacuum,” which results in a clamor for more goods at a 
quicker turnover. The stream turns and runs uphill. The 
pulling force to attract goods instanter leads the manufac- 
turer back to his sources of raw materials and supplies. 
He wants to control them; he control them; the 
vertical trust moves a step nearer. 


does 


2. Inter-commodity competition. You are sick of 
paying rent and want to make yourself sicker by building 


Competition—1926 Model 
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a house. The Associated Lumber Manufacturers mov: 





















































































































+h 
on you, closely followed by the Face Brick Association, w apr at 
the Pink Quartz Stone Fraternity lands in an airplan Cal 
Your roof is a bloody struggle between the embattled Na. Miphe !’ 
tional Slate, Red Shingles, Sewer Pipe Tile, Sun-kissed Kop. ith a 
per, Sea-Green Zinc, and Tar associations. Who ever hear Bpis 0!” 
of a lumber dealer doing anything but lambaste anothe; B§enat' 
lumber dealer? Now they kiss each other and form a ty gyailab! 
association with a ten-million-dollar publicity fund to i rep 
the American. populace lumber-conscious. The cotton men Bknew ‘ 
fight the wool men, and the silk men fight both. T| the jun 
men advance upon the coal men, and the water-power me, BW“! D 
swat both. Trade associations were unthinkable under Reeps 4 
old competition—except at an annual banquet where eac: Hp”? d, 
dealer brought his own chemist—but today distrib 
pressure has become strong enough to heal the ancient feud: bs ™ 
to the point at least of getting together and walloping th: fe" rul 
gang with an alternative commodity to sell. find a 
3. Inter-industrial competition. This is the mos the pul 
cent of the new forces, and, in the opinion of Mr. Chi Legisk 
the most important. It is also the least understood. egisla’ 
competition of an industry for as much as it can get of t the int 
national income. Purchasing power being limited, ri ber 
there being far more plants than can be kept busy, it : 
volves upon each industry to grab all the purchasing power Bt P 
it can before the supply runs out. This is not lur phan | 
against bricks, but lumber against every other industry mors 
the economic map. Make ’em lumber-conscious, shoe- oo 
scious, straw-hat-conscious, white-tooth-conscious, _— 
breath-conscious, silk-shirt-conscious, personality-perfum. 
conscious, four-door-conscious, davenport-conscious, matel 
thing-conscious—before the consumer’s bank accoun were 
comes unconscious. If you cannot sell him on this under 
wages, take a mortgage on next year’s wages—and lo! were 
sky is black with instalment contracts. “The auton er 
boys put it over, why can’t we?” The answer is, We . 7 
to the tune of five billion dollars. ; 
4. Inter-community competition. The plaintive og? 
of realtors, backed by local trade associations, to get pe “a 1 
out of Yapptown into Papptown; the indignant answ ie ; 
yells of the Papptown men of vision; the brotherly excha Lae 
of pleasantries between, say, California and Florida. sate 
5. Internatiogal economic competition. If you ¢: helie 
sell it at home, can’t you dump it abroad? With a d ale a 
nations equipped with excess plant capacity, this ques’ “th 
leads to lively times; and to the subcellars of diplom for | 
When a certain pitch of liveliness is reached, men prepa - 
to make the world safe for democracy—or for what: Me 
other slogan comes handy. as 
Mr. Cheney is big enough and wise enough to see ‘ . 
waste, folly, and possible social calamity which the new c rabl 
petition entails. He sees excess plant capacity as its 1 nref 
sause. But he does not see—or at least he does not sa! om: 
that money in terms of use and want has broken down: in ¢] 
mere paper thing, a medium of exchange, is destroying ent 
and the most elementary common sense calls for a ne to p 
orientation to neutralize the new competition. One sus fe 
pects that a liberation of purchasing power is the ke) plac 








that orientation, but one looks in vain for business lead 
ship in that direction. 
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The Smell of Rubber 
THEN rubber burns it stinks. And when it gets into 
\ ternational politics it stinks. And the prese 
hu about separating the Moros from the rest 
the Philippines in the interest of the American rubber cor- 
; stinks to high heaven. 
“4 mi Thompson, of the old “Ohio gang,” is now in 
Me Phil ppines surveying political and economic conditions 
K th is “special representative” of President Coolidge. 
Bis off ial status is ambiguous. When, last spring, the 
Genat asked Secretary Mellon whether any funds were 
gvailable to cover his expenses—a staff of forty “experts”’ 
js reported to be with him—Mr. Mellon replied that he 
men knew of none. Is the economical Mr. Coolidge paying for 
the junket out of his own budget? If not, who is? Is the 
men War Department financing this convenient cruise, which 
keeps a capricious politician out of Ohio for the preelection 
period, and, if so, on what basis? 


Whoever pays Mr. Thompson’s expenses the purpose of 
; mission is already plain. It is to save the Philippines 
r rubber. “I hope you gentlemen in your wisdom wil! 
ja way to open, primarily for the benefit of your people, 
e public lands in your rubber section,” he told the Filipino 
egislature. The Filipinos, we gather, are by oppressive 
levislation keeping the rubber lands undeveloped, and in 
interest of the starving Ford-owners of the world their 
ibber must be developed. 


as 


t 
The trouble is with Sections 23 and 34 of Act 2874 of 
the Philippine Legislature, which provide that not more 
than 1,024 hectares of the public lands shall be sold nor 
more than an equal amount leased to any single individual 


poration. This is the restriction which, we are told, 
is holding up the greatest rubber development in history. 

may be, but 1,024 hectares are 2,530 acres, approxi- 
mately four square miles, and it would seem that with four 
sguare miles purchased and another four square miles 
nder a twenty-five-year renewable lease an ordinary rub- 
er corporation should be able to do well enough. But the 
rubber corporations are not satisfied; they want land by 

hundred or thousand square miles. 

These restrictive clauses are not products of a Filipino 
rain. They have come down in the Filipino statutes from 
the days when William Howard Taft, now Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, was Governor General 
ind very nearly ezar of the Philippines. They are part and 
parcel of the conservation era of American history. In that 
remote period two decades ago American statesmen did not 
believe in giving away the natural resources of a nation 
for a song; they believed in keeping them until such time 
as they could be developed by small settlers or by the nation 
‘or the benefit of the mass. The Filipinos absorbed the 
lesson while we were forgetting it; hence the present-day 
lifficulties of the rubber magnates. Yet Mr. Thompson, it 
snot rash to predict, will recommend a change. 

Naturally the Filipinos fear the development of huge 
rubber empires within their territory. Naturally they 
prefer small plantations. They know as well as the rubber 
ompanies what ghastly conditions of slavery have existed 
in the rubber areas of the Congo and Amazon forests. De- 
‘ent Americans are with them in their determination not 
to permit such awful conditions to be repeated in the island 
f Mindanao. Huge feudal landholdings have no proper 
place in the twentieth century. But, alarmed by the per- 








tent propagan of the rubber interests, the I 
yeu! r er Some f her prop t re 
e restriction on the size of landholdings if the 
' i tine ley nadence ile \ uf t 
yribes will be n ed r the fulfilment of t \ 
pledge of Philippine lependence 
Representative Robert L. Bacon « vi } K | 
ive rubpver epara t r ! 
rest f th }’} ippl retaining them } ‘ 
\ ! ipervi his ain a fe 
( h ton of specious argument I} land Mir 
lanao, Where the richest rubber | ! ich M 
nit a Mr. Bacor dicate ! ! rom t Cc] 
ite s1dministered Christia pr f M 4 1] 
tne t cel 1s, 222.260 Chr t rit i290 
\] » le n nd 1G, GOR 4 rar Ir ‘ thi, + 
e Christian population | 4 t ner f 
ite ear and, ‘ ept na fs y rey r rs Ar ’ 
oe aln i‘ An rately t; — } A ‘ 
seem almost deliberately to have n ed yon ‘ 
tions between the Christians and Moelen 
: 1]. } - 
Racially there is no difference between them; the reliyiou 
differences will persist, but with the increasing u 
English as; BR ¢ eo See ‘ 1a aiMenls 
mngisn aS a medium of communication the old dithcultice 


disappear. Moro declarations of desire for American rule 


made since the arrival of General Wood in the iangs may 
be taken with a grain of salt; the same chieftai mad 
equally convincing protestations of yearning for indey 

ence when Harrison was governor, and Hajji But the 


Moro senator who is so constantly quoted in anti-Filiy 
propaganda, regularly votes for the annual I 
Filipino 
the other day in the presence of Carmi Thor 

It would be an ineradicable disyrace to 
permitted her Philippine policy to be determined by rub 
er. Carmi Thompson’s mission will bear close watching 


resolution in the Legislature, and did 


The King May Do Wrong 


N° one of the sufferers from the ghastly New Jersey 
A explosion of a Navy munitions depot can sue the Gov 
ernment 1 


for damages. Our Government is still lik 


kings of old; in legal theory it can d 
The only remedy is by 
But a change is due, for on June 10 the House of Repre 
sentatives, without a dissenting voice, passed a ll pr 

viding that the United States Government may be sued for 
injuries which its officers or employees negligently inflict, i 
the course of their official employment, on 
Heretofore the innocent victims of official wrons 


» nO Wrong, | ing 


be sued, private bills in Congres 


private ind 
viduals. 
have been left without redress, except against an irrespo! 
ble minor official—a flagrant denial of justice. The fa 
that practically every country of continental Europe had 
long abandoned this unjust position and freely permitted 
the Government to be sued in tort, made little impression 
on our Government, and to this day Attorney General Sar- 
gent labors under the erroneous impression that the im 
munity of the Government from suit is common to all 
countries. 

What finally moved the House of Representatives was 
not chiefly the 
ing responsibility, like any other corporate employer, for 
inflicted by its that the 
immunity from suit did not relieve the Government from 
trouble and financial burden. 


ianifest justice of the Government assum 
agents, but the fact 


injuries 


Instead of legal, complaint 
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took 


introduce 


political form. The victim his Congressman to 
a private bill, which was duly referred to the 
Claims Con , and there became the football of political 
bickering political The of the claim 


depended upon the forcefulness or influence of its proponent 


got 


: + 
miite 


and luck. success 


and upon political and other considerations having perhaps 


only a slight relation to the merits of the complaint. A 
judicial investigation by the committee was manifestly 
impossible. Even less possible was it for the House or 
Senate to pa ipon the merits of the case. Yet days are 
taken by Senate and House in each session for the con- 
sideration of these private bills, concerning which only a 
very few members can have any knowledge. The success of 
a tort claims bill depended upon many factors other than 
merit. Uniformity of adjudication was of course out of the 


question. 
Under the 
negligently 


bill which passed the House property dam- 
inflicted by agents of the Government 
would be redressible under a systematic form of investi- 
gation and adjudication. Small claims under $5,000 (prob- 
ably to conference to $3,000) would be 
determinable in the executive departments directly respon- 
sible for the injury; claims above that amount would go 
to the courts. Personal-injury claims would go to the 
Employees Compensation Commission which has a definite 
practice and organized machinery for dealing with such 
cases. The responsibility of the Government for personal 
injury or death is limited to $5,000, a limitation upon which 
the House insisted. This gave rise to a protest from 
Representative Celler of Brooklyn, on the ground that 
property was again being preferred over human life, but 
the limitation is explainable by the fear of exorbitant 
demands. The Senate had earlier in the session passed a bill 
limiting relief in any case to $3,000 and giving jurisdiction 
exclusively to the respective executive departments. The 
two bills have gone to conference and probably at the 
December session a definite bill will be reported out and 
passed which will at last bring our law into line with that 
of most civilized countries. The horrible events in New 
Jersey should make the need of such a bill plain to the 
blindest, and this relic of medieval days when the king was 
held infallible and irresponsible should be discarded forever. 


ages 


be reduced in 


When Boswells Fall Out 
be remembered that Boswell did not speak with 


¥ will 
great tenderness of those who invaded his field, and in 
a similar manner those who claim to have enjoyed the in- 


timacy of Anatole France are now falling upon one an- 
other. The ingenious Brousson, whose book, so it is said 
was held in the press because its subject inconsiderately 


rallied at a time when it 


was reasonably anticipated that 
he would be dead, got there first; but the others, in posses- 
sion of marketable scraps, have no intention of allowing 


him to be carried into immortality on his master’s coat- 
tails if they can help it. 

Three oth books have reached America and though 
none refers by name to the author of “Anatole France en 
Pantoufl two leave no doubt as to the opinion of the 
writer upon the subject of that gentleman and his fellows. 
Lewis Mav, France’s English translator, contents himse'f 
with the happv epithet “backstairs Boswell,” but Michel 


Corday, having failed, apparently, to learn urbanity from 
Spy, 


“the Master,” delivers himself as follows: “The 


the 








scavenger, the emptier of cesspools, the sewerman | 
their disagreeable office to earn their daily bread 
these people have not this excuse. They were earnin, 
living before they began their foul work.” And aft 
vassing the names of Judas, Tartufe, Nero, Messal 
others he comes to the conclusion that “the pert 
typical example of the blackguard did not exist until ; 
“Anatole France was this,” says one; “Anatole Fra: 
that,” shouts another; but unfortunately all are 

to insist that though he was superficially affable t 
one there were few at whose assumptions of intin 
did not laugh behind their backs, and so one is n 
out suspicion that he may be at this very moment 
with the illustrious shades about him at the nobodi 
pretend to have known him so well. 

And yet, though none of the others is so wittily n 
cious as Brousson or so disregardful of the proprieties 
they are all constrained to draw a portrait not essen‘ 
unlike his, and hence one not likely to encourage the f 
tion of too respectable a legend. When a great he: 
gathers a wide following there is always a tendency t 
plain at least half of him away. Rabelais and Voltaire ha 
been disinfected for popular consumption, and it might nv 
have been difficult to do the same for France but for 1 
authentic anecdotes about the man himself—to have s 
that his scornful pessimism was only a garment and 
fervent carnality only a facon de parler. 

Thanks to the Boswells in general and to Brousso1 
particular we know that France practiced what he preachy 
From the pages of each book of conversation or reminis. 
cences, whatever its particular emphasis, he emerges as 
Epicurean he professed to be, and as an ardently practi 
ing amorist as well. Perhaps the author of “The Song 
Solomon” was only, as Origen has persuaded the world : 
believe, using highly metaphorical language about th 
church, and perhaps, as some have seriously maintain 
Omar Khayyam was a teetotaling Sufi who celebrat 
nothing more potent than the wine of the spirit; but 
unregenerate will be safe, as long as the fame of Anato! 
France endures, in the possession of one hero whose devo- 
tion to the world, the flesh, and the devil was no mer 
metaphor. 

He himself had no desire to be admired for anythi: 
other than what he was. He despised “The Crime of §v!- 
vestre Bonnard,” which enabled tender-minded peopl 
like him, and to Nicolas Ségur he said: “The widespr 
clientele would not pursue me were it not for sundry mis 
conceptions.” Now, there are some people whom scandal 
does not become. To have spread the story of Wordsworth's 
illegitimate child would have been indiscreet, for it ha: 
fitted his professed character, but Anatole France had 
desire to be renowned for virtues which he did not } 
sess. He might not have relished the picture which Ma) 
Le Goff draws of him sitting in his Touraine retreat, 
consistently an Epicurean to risk his safety by too out 
spoken opposition to the spirit of the war; perhaps, t 
he might have squirmed a little at Brousson’s exposurt 
certain petty human defects; but scandal in the ordinar 
sense could hardly touch him. “Think of it, my dear Ma 
ter,” said a friend, “old age isn’t shown sufficient resp: 
We are treated as honorable and respectable old men: | 
be damned if I want to be honorable or respectable.” “Y 
may take my word for it,” replied France, “that I am n 
delighted with the idea either,” and his biographers s« 
likely to spare him this last indignity. 





It is just as we ll. 
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Man-Hunting 


By PAUL BLANSHARD 


\IXTY-TWO striking workers of the Interborough Rapid 
J Transit Company of New York have been sued for 
$239,000 for violation of their “yellow-dog” contracts with 
the company which bind them not to join an independent 
labor union. The company has asked for a sweeping injunc- 
tion which, if granted, would place under a ban all strike 
meetings, all strike hand-bills, all peaceful persuasion of 
workers by strikers, and it might even restrain newspapers 
from encouraging the strike. The company has threatenec 
to sue the New York 


The Nation 


on the Subway 





eee ee 





hours a day seven days a week in the roar and heat 
crowd while their critics hurl epithets at them fro; 
seashore. A guard receives $4.04 to $4.37 a day wi 
day off on pay. The platform men receive a maximy 
$4.62 for a ten-hour day. Workers who are sick lose ¢; 
wages; workers who need a vacation occasionally get 
without pay. 

Why do skilled men tolerate such conditions? 
reason is that the Interborough is relatively poor, 4 

other is that the pu)); 





Graphic for its harmless 
cartoon in support of the 
strikers which The Nation || 
reproduces on this page. It || 
asks that the homes and ||} 
savings of the strikers be 
seized as payment for the 
fares lost by the company 
during the opening weeks 
of the strike. 

So the Interborough 
has brought to New York 
the tactics of West Virgin- 
ia. It is meeting with 
stubborn resistance; the 
strikers are not terrified 

the legal assault. In 
the huge hall in the Bronx 
where their strike meet- 
ings are held they receive 
the bulky injunction threat 
with jeers; their cheerful 
Irish leader, Edward P. 


Lavin, waves it in the air 


by 





New York is_ indiffere- 
it is willing to ride op + 
backs of the Interboroy, 
workers until the wo; 
themselves make an ef. 
ive protest. But why hy 
not these workers mac 
effective protest befor. 
Chiefly because the In‘; 
borough has built a 
tecting wall against |, 
discontent, a 
union that provides 
its elaborate mechanisr 
most significant stud 
the technique of str 
breaking. 

When President 
ley smashed the old A. 3 
of L. union of Interborou; 
workers in 1916 at a 
of over two million dolla 
the company presented : 
its employees the inge 


compar 











shouts to a great bt 
throng “This is a 
ovs, a dirty, cheap bluff. 
It means we've got the 
company on the run.” A roar of approval greets him from 
the floor. These men who run the trains are a buoyant gang, 
the kind of men who win wars. They are not experienced 
radicals like the needle-trades workers; in fact, they are 
more red cardinals than with red agita- 
tors. They are all insiders, many of them fighting their 
first labor battle led by their own local leaders. There is 
something pitiful and heroic in their isolation. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is not behind them; there is no 
fat union treasury for their relief. But they fight. Up on 
the platform the leader of the power-house men, who hasn’t 
had time to shave in three days, waves his megaphone, and 


and 


familiar with 


the chorus roars: “Hail, hail, the gang’s all here.” 
The justice of the strikers’ demands is conceded even 
by hostile newspapers. Motormen and switchmen are strik- 


75 cents and $1 an hour in the most expensive city 
in the world. Motormen now get about $36 a week and 
“The wonder,” says the New 
700 struck but that 14,000 
Many of the subway employees work ten 


switchmen considerably less. 
York World, “is not that 


mained loyal.” 


re- 


bluff, From the 


Remember! 





ously constructed “Brot 
hood of Interborough Rar 
Transit Company Ez 
ployees’ and comp 
every worker who applied for a job to sign the fan 
“vellow-dog” contract: 


New York Evening Graphic, July 7, 1926 


In conformity with the policy adopted by the Broth 
hood and consented to by the Company, and as a conditio 
of employment, I expressly agree that I will remain 
member of the Brotherhood during the time that I am e 
ployed by the Company and am eligible to membershi} 
therein; that I am not and will not become identified in ar 
manner with the Amalgamated Association of Street 
Electric Railway Employees of America, or with any ot 
association of street railway or other employees. 

The constitution of the Interborough Brotherhood 
tains all the industrial-democracy jokers that character 
the company-union movement. There are at least five joke 
plainly discernible in the constitution and its methods 
enforcement. (1) The employees have no free choict 
their collective bargaining machinery. If 99 per cent 
them become disgusted with the brotherhood and quit 
meetings, the company may continue to deal with th 
maining 1 per cent as representative. (2) All matters 


re 
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ipline and efficiency” rest with the compa What are 
ers of discipline and efficiency? Anyone experien 


industrial struggle knows how simple it is to 


» Jabor leaders as 


unle the workers can 


“inefficient’ 
review by some impartial person of all discipline 
3) Mass action is prevented by splitting up 
borough workers into locals without any general mee! 
During the strike the policy has been to suspend 





tings; the company does not dare to allow it 
vather together to face the strike issue. emp 
‘to attend irregular meetings are discharged. 1) There 
s; continual petty bribery of company-union officials by 
special favors from the firm: reduced hours with pay, pic- 
tures in the company’s house organ, and the like. 
ompanied by constant spying among the men and report 
superiors against the vigorous leaders 
ne worker put it this way: “If any stranger comes along 
and asks you, ‘How’s conditions?’ you’ve got to answer: 
‘Fine. Greatest place in the world to work.’ And if you 
don’t answer that way, who knows, you may be talking to a 
mpany spy, and when you get to your terminal that night 
» boss may stop you off and say, ‘What are you doing, 
jarry? Ain’t you satisfied? Guess you better look around 
for another opening if you don’t like it here!’” (5) The 
mpany union has stripped the workers of their power. 
Under it they cannot strike and they cannot unite with any 
national body which can supply strike funds. Nominally, 
the company must arbitrate disputes with its employees but 
the employees have no weapon powerful enough to compel 
the company to carry out an award in good faith. 
The company union as a strike-breaker serves two 
It provides deceptive pro-company publicity and 
t can be used as a legal springboard for injunctions. The 
Interborough strike is a battle between a small minority of 
the underpaid employees who dare to fight for better con- 
litions, and the company. By the device of the company 
inion President Hedley has been able to picture the strike 
as a fight within the labor world between a minority group 
strikers and a majority of loyal workers. He accom- 


3 employees 


+ 


Those at 


This is 


anti-company 


) 


purposes. 


) ed e crowning audacit refusll! ar ate W 
rs because comp ‘ , 
I 
) dul the worke! VEE t ‘ t 
que nm ¢ a rati 
| asking 1! i] ! nct ! Wit ! 
, 
INnLervporouy! I rs PP t A H 4 
mst hated wea th : 
he ‘ | 
kes tI Inter igh st 
| t byle ? y u y 
! } i ji t > 
a, 4 
eI »] NEW IOIrk, t 
ae 
tior Nevada ry Le Anyes Tine ny 
pi ISD It eft j | 
ee ave formed 
[he yanization ha cs {tyr tself ex } 
workers can enter the em] i I ‘ 
ny a ntract to accept its exelu ‘ iY 
trial disput If emy Ces the ! 
‘lare a strike they are violating a sacred contract and n 
ye restrained by injunctions and punisned lamaye 
The one weakness in the log f the Interbo 
the nature of tne contract which workers are compell 
sign [The worker who signs it in order to yet work is not 
a free agent no matter how many times ancient idye 
say that he is. He is an economic dependent forced t 


mit to superior power just as a helpless pedestrian submit 
to the robber who points a gun at his hear Phi 
sense interpretation of the “yellow-dog” contract 
win the support of the Supreme Court at the pre 
but it is the only 
industrial world. 


interpretation that is workat 

No company in the history of Amer 
industrial struggles has been able to collect damayes fr 
workers for striking, whether they signed pledges aga 
striking or not. In the Hatters 

the strikers were punished not for striking ayainst a 
tract but for secondary boycott of inter-State shipments of 
goods. We cannot buy workers as commodities while they 
are on the job and then hold 


t 
duct of industry as soon as they go on strike 


much-cited Danbury 


hem responsible for the 


Oil and the Wheels of Justice 


By JOHN BILLINGS, JR. 


IL lubricates everything but the wheels of justice. 
Mixed with money and poured into the court machine, 
it can so gum the works that the only output is an increased 
public contempt for the administration of the law. 
Twenty-five months ago indictments charging bribery 
and conspiracy were returned by a District of Columbia 
grand jury against former Secretary of the Interior Albert 
B. Fall, Harry F. Sinclair, and Edward L. Doheny. These 
criminal charges were a direct outgrowth of the disclosures 
made by a Senate committee investigating the leasing of 
naval oil reserves at Elk Hills, California, and Teapot 
Dome, Wyoming. A year later, when the Government 
seemed about to be cheated out of its prosecution of this 
ex-cabinet officer and the two multi-millionaire oil pro- 
moters, additional indictments for conspiracy were brought 
igainst the trio. 
And during this two-year lapse of time not one of the 
lefendants has been brought to trial before a jury. Not 





one word of evidence has been taken as to their guilt or 
innocence. They are, in effect, as free today as they 
when they negotiated these secret 
doors in the Interior Department. Their case represents 
a shocking example of the law’s breakdown into hopeles 
delay—when wealth and powerful influences are brought di- 
rectly to bear. 

These last twenty-five months have been frittered away 
on one of the strangest mockeries of justice ever observed 
in the courts of the national capital. An endless series of 
technical appeals, demurrers, special pleas, and so forth, 
has served to muffle the real issues in these criminal cases 
The whole purpose of the defense was plainly to stave off 
a jury trial until public interest waned, until 
witnesses scattered or died, until something developed to 
obviate a direct court encounter on fundamental facts 

Ordinary men cannot bend the courts so forcibly to 
their will. 


leases behind ealed 


\very-day criminal trials in the 
Every-day criminal trial t 
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Columbia go forward with a reasonable degree of celerity. 
You never hear of a plain defendant squeezing such incred- 
ible “benefits” from the courts as a two-year delay before 
even so much as entering a pleading. But this oil case is 
“different.” Sinclair and Doheny are rich and influential. 
Fall was a good Republican, and political factors are even 
now at work trying to shield him from the awful glare of a 
jury trial. 

About Washington the oil scandals have been relegated 
to the Interest in their 
prosecution has petered out in the newspapers. The details 
have become blurred in the public mind, thus giving the 
defense lawyers a free opportunity to employ their Fabian 
tactics under cover of a colossal popular apathy. 
in the District of Columbia a tricky law relat- 
ing to appeals which will not be found in any other juris- 
This law, permitting an immediate appeal from 
an interlocutory order in the local Supreme Court to the 
Court of Appeals, afforded defense counsel a means of 
blocking prosecution indefinitely. Thus, as in the case of 
tance, the lower court over- 
instead of ordering the de- 
; to trial, permitted them to take this ruling to the 
higher court at months were lost in 

i ‘h in any other jurisdiction 


limbo of forgotten political issues. 


There is 


diction. 


the second indictments, for ins 


; 
ruled a motion 


to quash and, 
once for review. Nine 
uch an irrelevant appeal, whi 
would simply have been noted in the record and considered 
in a final appeal after conviction. 

This practice could have been continued until Doheny, 
Sinclair, and Fall, to say nothing of the judges and lawyers, 
had not Congress on the last day 
session changed the law, by prohibiting such appeals 
from interlocutory orders. This change did not come until 
Representative William R. Wood of Indiana, chairman of 
the Republican Committee, had 
Wood is closely 
associated with the lawyers who are defending Sinclair, 
Doheny, and Fall. He was able to block the bill temporarily, 
even though he admitted he had never read it. In the end 
Graham of the House Judiciary Committee 
whipped the measure through in the face of spluttering 


were all in their grave 
of the 


Congressional Campaign 


exerted all his efforts to kill the legislation. 


Chairman 


opposition. 

Perhaps this new law will help. Perhaps, as defense 
counsel are now secretly boasting, it will give them another 
peg for further appeals and delays. 

On June 30, 1924, Fall was indicted for accepting a 

the $100,000 in the little black bag—and Doheny 
was indicted Fall and Sinclair and Fall 
and Doheny were likewise indicted for conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government. The country, still sweating from 
the excitement of the Senate’s oil investigation, braced it- 
self for further thrills in the trials. Here 
record of what actually happened: 

July 7, 1924. Consolidating all four indictments, the 
defense filed pleas in abatement, contending that an un- 
authorized person in the grand-jury room had vitiated the 
documents. 

1vqust 12, Another plea in abatement, contend- 
ing that Senator Walsh had made a prejudicial radio ad- 
dress while the grand jury was sitting. To these pleas the 
Government countered, doing its best to prevent the de- 
fense from tangling the issues of the cases on 


hhyil} 
OPribe 


for giving one. 


is the court 


1924. 


sheer 
technicalities. 

January 23, 1925. Argument on these pleas before 
the local Supreme Court. 


April 3, 1925. The Supreme Court quashed 
dictments. Government counsel 
eppeal to the Court of Appeals. 

May 30, 1925. Fearful that these delays would 
the statute of limitations to run against the oil cases 
Government procured two new indictments, charging 
and Sinclair and Fall and Doheny with conspiracy. 

November 3, 1925. The defense filed demurr: 
second set of indictments. 

December 28, 1925. 
the Supreme Court order quashing the indictment 
Doheny for offering a bribe and sent it back as valid t 
lower court. Government counsel dropped the original | 
spiracy indictments, deciding to press the subsequent set 

February 15, 1926. 


were forced to tak 


Defense demurrers to second 
spiracy indictments were overruled by Supreme Court, 


the judge allowed the defense, in an interlocutory ord 


to appeal this ruling to the Court of Appeals. This 
done and argument on the appeal before the higher 
is set for next October. 

February 16, 1926. Defense filed a demurrer 
Doheny indictment reinstated by the Court of Appeal 
December 28, 1925. 

On the record of this pernicious practice of dila' 
appeals Congress has abolished the system, thus put 
the criminal cases back to scratch in the Supreme Court 
actual trial. Since the new law is 
counsel imagine they have been handed another opportu 
for more delays, on the theory that a test of this enactm 
by higher courts is permissible. 
Pomerene, chief government oil counsel, are convinced t 
no such appeal can be taken until after the actual trial, 
the Supreme Court of the United States has ruled 
procedural legislation may be retroactive. 

On the civil side the oil cases have gone more rap 
The Elk Hills lease, which two lower courts voided at 


Gevernment’s request, is now pending before the Suprer 
Court of the United States, with argument scheduled ther 
The Teapot Dome case, lost by the Gover 


for October. 
ment in the district court, has been argued on appeal bef 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. These civil 


cases St 


destined to be finished and forgotten before Fall, Dohe: 


and Sinclair are at last dragged into court and forced 


stand trial for their deeds in connection with the oil leases 


Bride 
By THOMAS HORNSBY FERRIL 


After the turgid incidence and when 

The last mad whispering had darkly blown 

Away, letting the woods be real again, 

He propped his elbow on a lichened stone. 

“T’ve climbed that mountain many times alone,” 
He said at length. She stared, then asked him how 
One felt at timberline. He answered “One 

Feels much as we do now,” remembering snow 
That must have cooled whatever long ago 

Had cracked the rocks with terrible ecstasy. 

“It’s not so wild up there, you feel as though 
Something were finished. You’re at peace with sky 
And earth, as we are now.” She pointed where 


The Court of Appeals rever 


retroactive defer 


Senator Walsh and At 


The peak seemed highest, whispering “Take me there.’ 
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YHEN Balfour, as British Secretary for Foreign 
\\ Affairs, sent out his famous note of August, 


n which he laid down the principle that Great Britain 
lect from Germany and her allies only enough to 
y the demands of the United States, he was guilty of a 
tous impertinence toward this country, but he set in 
n a chain of events of which the parade of protesting 
h veterans in Paris and the Anglo-French debt agree- 
were the logical results. 
[he “Balfour principle” became the cardinal point in 
war-debt diplomacy—in default of any effective 
t by our State Department—and was reiterated on 
occasions to such purpose that the entire onus of 
collection of war debts and reparations by Great Britain 
shifted from Downing Street to Washington. As 
h this were not enough, the British Government 
d our assent to the principle that Great Britain was 
titled to collect from France and Italy in the same pro- 
n that we collected our debts from these countries, 
is making sure that we should receive all the blame for 
y stringency in the British terms. They got us both way 
The trap has finally been sprung. When the dust 
ared away it found us without a friend in Western Eu- 
ind with Great Britain acclaimed as “gentlemanly” by 
Parisian press. We are in a hole and we may as well 
t it, for although we are sufficiently remote from 
rope to dispense with the good-will of any continental 
wer, yet international friendships are not to be despised 
nd international enmities are not lightly to be incurred. 
Let us presume that the object of British diplomacy in 
is isolating the United States contains no threat. 
its only object is to deprive us of possible European 
ipport in our numerous disputes—oil, rubber, open door, 
zure of cargoes during the war—with the British Em- 
re, with the secondary design of putting Great Britain 
1 the position of the middleman, or tertius gaudens, in all 
lealings between America and Europe. Such a position is 
exceedingly comfortable for the British and is not espe- 
ially ominous for us. We can let it pass. 
The French, on the other hand, have played true to 
rm. Hypnotized by ingrowing megalomania, they have 
permitted the passionate reluctance of the continental 
lebtor to pay any obligation and the unwelcome reflection 
that the position of victor in a European war “ain’t what 
used to be” to obscure the very real benefits which France 
las received from this country and could still obtain were 
tter counsels to prevail at the Quai d’Orsay. With a 
‘ive and reckless mood of self-pity dominant, the powers in 
France have permitted—if not encouraged—the develop- 
ment of a persistent anti-American propaganda to affect 
‘he volatile mentality of the political Frenchman. While 
Ambassador Bérenger at Washington, with the full sup- 
port of his Government, negotiated a debt agreement with 
the United States, the same Government permitted the 
active cultivation of a spirit of hostility to the agreement 
which it was negotiating. And when the agreement wa: 
of the hands of the United States Government and 
fore Coneress France turned abruptly, held the veterans’ 





Prob- 








Putting America in a Hole 


By JOHN CARTER 








the Lesson of the Debts 


parade, signed the agreement wi 
its nose at us. 


However, there is one factor which 


and France have left out of their computations, and t 
fant R nie which might } need by the United 
lactor wu lm is one whicn mixZz! 4 4 i y Un , 
States to reverse positions with a startling facility ror 
oth France and Great Britain have, in their anti-Amer 
intics, exposed their policies to grave inconsistencies. 


Let us first consider the matter of the Balfour p 


ciple. Great Britain owes this country $4,600,000,000 
erve this debt, Great Britain } funded the Fre 
gation of $3,500,000,000 and the Italian rrowing 
$2.500,000,000—a total of $6,000,000,000 I: idit G 
britain receive $50,000,000 annuit from Gert 
der the Dawes Plan. To be sure, the It t 
‘ontained a proviso for the proportional re 
ments in excess of those nece it ! pa Ame it 
British debt system is further: ed t i 
$2,000,000,000 owed her by her Dom Dp 
work of financing the war. This yt tou 
four principle. And then there t 
$4,090,000,000 lent to Ru a by Great ‘ 
war. 
It is upon this Russian debt that the B 

hreaks down. As her payments to Ame1 

ered by her collections from France, Germany, and It 


how does Downing Street reconcile its policy of flere 
ning of the Soviet with Balfour’s pronur 

collect from the Russians would expose Great Britain ¢ 
unanswerable charge of equivocation; it would makes 
To cancel the Russian debt, o1 
patently unfair to France, Italy, and ¢ 
many, for Great Britain would thus gain Russian 
French, Italian, and ¢ 


man taxpayers and by a deliberate 


halfour note a lie. 
hand, would be 


ship at the direct expense of the 
policy of dec 

only escape from the dilemma is to revise al! existing } 
ish debt agreements in relation to the Russian debt, and 
in this case the current agreements are stultified from the 
start. 

The second inconsistency in the European debt policy 

the French attitude toward the Czarist debts, a total of 
6,500,000,000 gold francs lent to the Imperial Russian 
Government as part and parcel of the far-reaching French 
military measures against Germany before and during the 
war. 

The argument of French public opinion toward the 
American debt policy has been, in effect, as follow “We 
fought your battles for you for three years before you 
entered the war. We saved you-—-and civilization—from 
Prussianism. We lost 1,500,000 dead to your 100,000, and 
suffered 3,500,000 casualties to your 200,000. We ha 
emerged from the war victorious but vastly disorwaniz :d. 
If we put our dead against your dollars, you owe us far 
more than we can ever owe to you. The money you ad- 
vanced us was contributed to the common 
entered as a debt merely as a form of accountane Laf 
vette and Rochambesu, Washington and Franklin. | 143 


cause, and was 


Egalité! Fraternité! And so on.” 
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Now, 


Russia fought France’s battle from the first. 
than that, Russia undeniably saved France from de- 
feat in 1914 and again in 1916. And Russia lost in the 
process 2,700,000 dead to France’s 1,500,000, and 7,500,000 
ing to France’s 3,500,000. In fact, Rus- 
a’s human losses were almost precisely equal to those of 
Again, 
from the war, not victorious but defeated. 
l’'rance in 1919 was the strongest nation on the Continent 
for the first time in a century; it found Russia dismem- 
bered, disorganized, her services to the Entente and to civi- 
lization forgotten, and her weakness an excuse for a series 
1f the most mischievous and wanton interventions yet re- 
corded of European diplomacy. 


i " 
More 


wounded and mi 


Great britain, France, and Italy put together. 


} 
muUSSIA emerged 


But do the French statesmen admit a gleam of teader- 
ness and hope to their former Muscovite partner? Does 
the French public feel the outrageousness of demanding 
payment from Russia? 
Monzie, head of the French delegation whica 

tiated last winter with the Russians for recognition 
f the succinctly expressed the attitude of 
the Quai D’Orsay in the following words: “From the purely 

h standpoint we will not forsake the mass of investors 
small means who were the benevolent clients of thai 
‘ which the Union of Soviet Republics is tae Jegal 
r, and whom we are bound in honor to protect.” 
enough to point out the inconsistencies of 
French and British debt diplomacy in the light of the Rus- 
sian loans, but it is a different matter when it comes to 
devising a method for, our own Government to take advan- 
tage of European inconsistencies as the Europeans have 
taken advantage of the policy of our Government—in con- 
sidering each loan as a separate transaction. 

The clear course of action for our State Department is 
to persist in its present policy of regarding each loan as 
a distinct operation. We have reaped all the disadvantages 
of this policy; now is the time to reap the benefits. We 

é or its agents in America— 
the relatively small sum of $250,000,000. Rakovsky is 

1 as saying that in return for de jure recognition of 
Russia, his Government will promptly acknowledge this 
debt. To this, however, must be added the $100,000,000-odd 
investment of American capital in Russia which was se- 
questered by the Communist revolution. 

On the debit side, then, Russia has, as regards this 
country, a total of about $350,000,000. On the credit side, 
she can insist on American liability for the damage 
wrought by American troops in the Archangel and Siberian 
interventions. America can well afford to admit this prin- 
ciple, first, because, as a matter of plain morality, our 
troops had absolutely no business invading the territory of 
a friendly country, and secondly, because the number of 
American troops involved in these adventures was rela- 
tively small and the ascertainable damage they wrought 
was correspondingly inconsiderable. 

Let America, then, only insist on Russia’s liability for 
the loan to Kerensky—as she has consistently done—and 
ubmit to a mixed commission the matter of Russia’s lia- 
i! sequestered American property and American 
liability for military damage to Russian civilians. Each 
side would have too much to gain to permit the sessions of 
t} ommission to reach the impasse which blocked our 
mpt to adjust the similar controversy with Mexico. 

a general agreement were arrived at, it would place 
in the following position: 


al de 


Czarist debts, 


It is easy 





hility for 


aaa A s 


France 


( at Britain and 








Against the $4,000,000,000 British loans 
$1,000,000,006 claims of British subjects, Russia 
the major part of the damage done in the Archan 
and the immense sums due to Russia for the Brit! 
tions in the Caucasus and Siberia after the war. T} 
claims would more than wipe out any possibility o: 
collection. However, even if Great Britain uses 
sian debt to cancel any part of this liability, in a 
to her other Allies—as stipulated by the Balfour 
ple—she must reckon the potential income from 
celed Russian loans in evaluating the total coll: 
pay America. In other words, Russian recognition 
debt, weighed against British liability, cannot h: 
be excluded from the operations of the Balfour idea 
land cannot use this Czarist loan to square her priy,: 
debts at the expense of her Allies. Similarly, France y 
be compelled to acknowledge her liability for the De; 
and Wrangel adventures in South Russia, which 
more than offset the Czarist debts. Of course, both Gr 
Britain and France would vigorously contest these | 
and their desperate efforts to compel Russia to pay y 
not only expose the moral weakness of their present ; 
tion but would estrange them from the greatest Power 
the Eurasian continent and would cement a diplom: 
friendship between the United States and Russia. 

In point of fact, it is worth remembering t! 
United States, despite its economic quarrels with the s 
viet system, has consistently defended the interests of hy 
sia since the war. America refused to indorse, at Pa 
the Rumanian grab of Bessarabia, “sanctioned” by a « 
ference at which Russia was not represented. Aga 
the Washington Conference America arrogated to herse!! 
the role of trustee for Russia’s interests in the Pacific a; 
the Far East, and refused to sanction any settlement 
Russia’s expense. American diplomatic pressure drew 
Japanese out of Siberia, and during the Russian famin 
1921 the energetic intervention of the American Relief A 
ministration helped save Russia from catastrophe. T! 
serupulously cultivated friendship of the Russian peop: 
could be ours for the gesture of arranging a fair acc 
ing of the claims between the two governments. 

To be sure, one of the chief objects of Kuropean 
macy, and of its god-child, propaganda, has been to prevent 
Russian-American friendship. European governments ca! 
recognize Russia, and not abate their morality as capitalis! 
Powers, but upon the American nation has somehow been 
foisted the role of the capitalist state par excellence. Tru 
we do live under the forms of capitalism, and Russia does 
live under the forms of communism, but there is a go 
deal of communism in our capitalism and a good deal of capi- 
talism in Russia’s communism. 











As late as December, 1!2° 
President Coolidge, as evidenced by his message to | 
gress, did not seem to feel that the barriers between t! 
two systems were insurmountable. Neither did M. Chi- 
cherin and only the eagle eye of Charles Evans Hug! 
detected insincerity in the latter’s acceptance of 
Presidential overtures. 

At the moment there is an American election on hand 
and the Administration will certainly do nothing to pr 
vide campaign material for its opponents. But once 
election is over, the way will be open for a renewal of ¢! 
endeavor to put Russian-American relations on a pract 
basis and, incidentally, to allow Great Britain and Fr 
to take a little lesson in diplomacy from the despised st 
men of the United States of America. 
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I Never Liked 


By LEWI 


monoto! 


tury 


YOU see a blank high wall breaking the 
\ the swarming close-built Chinese street; you en 
te, and suddenly find yourself in a miniature Main Stre¢ 
There are the square-set homely houses, the ample porch¢ 
trees and green lawns, the Premieres space and leis- 
liness of Any Town in the U. S. A. There are romping 
hite children in relatively clean, neatly darned clothes; 
smells of American food float out of t! 
chen windows. It is the missionary compound. Large and 
mall, there must be a thousand of them scattered through 
the cities and villages of China. They are the centers o! 
the greatest foreign propaganda scheme in history: ither 
George Creel nor the Bolsheviks ever, in numbers, in mone} 
spent, or in system and method, approached them. 

There are some 8,000 missionaries in China, and 
these more than half are Americans. An 
missionary atlas entitled “The Christian Oc 
China,” which in a series of graphic charts portrays the 
nvasion of this alien group, reports that whereas in 1907 
37 per cent of the foreign missionaries in China were 
American and 52 per cent British, by 1922 the proportions 
had been precisely reversed. This Americanizing tendencs 
is increasing, because America is now spending ten million 


+ 


familiar 


extraordinar’ 


‘cupation of 


dollars annually on mission work in China, and no other 


ountry can afford a tithe of that sum. Even the Catholic 
missions are passing from French to American control. | 
reasingly, the missionary invasion of China is an Ame! 
ican campaign, conducted by Americans, with America! 
methods of statistical efficiency, gymnasium camoui! 
ass-advertising propaganda, and Rotary Club enthusiasm. 
Some two and a half million Chinese now call themselv 
Christians; more than 200,000 children daily attend th 
7,000 Christian missionary schools, while 2,000 young men 
and women are in Christian colleges; and the 330 Chri 
tian hospitals with their 18,000 beds form the bulk oi 
lecent hospital facilities of China. 

Now, I have never liked missionaries. My Unitarian 
Quaker upbringing predisposed me against the milit: 
onquest of souls, and I grew up increasingly 
those things of which a Christian missionary should feel 
most sure. It seemed to me that all religions were attempts 
from various angles to scale a mountain which reaches 
beyond the capacity of the human mind and that they fill 
in the unknown and unknowable with more or less satis- 
factory legends; that the function of the missionaries wa 
to supplant native superstitions with unnatural alien super- 
stitions, paving the way for the denationalization of their 
ictims. Certainly I have never felt that more vividly than 
res I watched an enthusiastic Minnesotan teaching patient 
Chinese boys to sing a hymn—which they could not pos- 
sibly understand—about the “blood of the lamb”; or when I 
sat through a colorless church service in Chinese in a bare 
little barn of an American mission church stupidly planted 
in a colorful Oriental city. 

3ut I return from China almost converted... . 


skeptical of all 


What are the missionaries there for? The radicals 


of China say they are making the way easy for the im- 














Missionaries... 


peria onqueror the Ru ins regard them as | 
al lor Capitalism, the foreign busine nN s 
the missionaries are just stirring up trouble, putting 
idea into Chinese heads; the old-fashioned circuit-! 
missionary says they are there to preach the word of Jesu 
Christ; and the younger veneration talk in terms of sa 
tion, n ern hools, improved agriculture d VOrh 
In their wa ll are right. China h IY ri 
escriptio rom the devout Inland Mi n work 
! ised to wear queues and still go about in Chinese 
tume, living on the rice diet of their congreyat 
passionate fundamentalists who preach Christianity ex 
actly as they learned it in tight litthe American villas 
foreign patriots who identify their religion with their 
tionality, to medical workers who have forgotten ere 
ealing, teachers who are » a rbed in China that 


remember America only when the have to ask for fund 


community leaders who belong to the race of Jane Addan 
and Lillian Wald, and thinkers who have imbed to height 
beyond the walls of any single religion. They are all there 
and on the whole I think they are rather more libera 


minded than the people who support them at hom 


The red-hot days of 1925, following the foreig 
shootings of May and June, taught the mi nar thing 
about themselves that they had never known, forced move 
ments that had been long in germination to bloom « 
New buds appeared upon the branches which 
at home had never suspected were thers Every anti 
eign outbreak seems to work change in the mi 
garden. “Rice Christians’ who join the churches for v 
they can get out of it drop away; and the mi 
learn in blinding flashes what parts of their work 
sunk into Chinese hearts and what have not. Some of t] 
suddenly realize how far they have moved since they lef 


home, how much more they care for China than for a 
form or creed, 

Historically, of course, the radicals are right The 
stain of blood and lawlessness lies on the missions in Chit 
The first American miss 
illegal guests of a trading firm; and missionaries help 
draft, after the First Opium War, the treaty that estab 
lished extraterritoriality and yvave mi 


ionaries went to China as tl} 


sion work its treat 
basis. Nor did those early apostles heed the treaty term 
long before the Second Opium War forced new concessio: 
from China they made their dangerous way into forbidds 
As recently as 1897 the death of two mi 
was used as an 
game in which Germany took Tsingtao, Russia Port 
Great Britain Wei-hai-wei 
and France Kwang-chow-wan. Even today 
other foreign gunboats penetrate a thousand miles and 


cities. sionaris 
excuse for the great international gra 
Arthur 
and the Kowloon new territory 


American an 


more into the interior of China upon the excuse of “pr 
However many the missionaries 
have come to regret this association of Christianity w 


tecting missionaries.” 


the foreign gunboat, it is natural that angry voung natior 


alists should call the Christian organiz: ; and their 
officers the “hawks and hounds of the imr alists’’! 
Nor are the Russian o far wror Inevitably the 
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missionaries are apostles of the economic system from 
which they spring. Whether they are conscious of it or not, 
they are advance agents of the business men from whom 
they buy. As Mr. John E. Baker, who is in fact a sort of 
Galahad among business men, put it: 

The missionary home in the interior is a demonstra- 
tion of Western life with the comforts and all the means 
the Westerner has used to give himself comfort. Were the 
merchant deliberately to make a great advertising cam- 
paign for the purpose of putting up a demonstration of 
Western materials in the interior for sales purposes, he 
could not put up any better display than the missionary has 
done gratis. 

Naturally the simple coolie identifies the religion of the 
foreigner with his higher standard of living, and both with 
the system of production whence it arises. Too often the 
missionary makes the same mistake. 
He is under fire, however, from. both sides. The nar- 
row-minded little business communities of China detest the 
missionary as much as does a Bolshevik; indeed they class 
missionary and Bolshevik together. For the new national- 
ism is a product of the schools, and many of the Christian 
educational leaders have fanned the flames of discontent. 
Christian students have been shot down along with non- 
Christians in almost every one of the bloody clashes of 
native and foreigner that dot the calendar of 1925 and 1926. 
Chinese Christian leaders have sought to prove that they 
were no whit less patriotic than those who had not been 
contaminated by foreign religions, and many of the West- 
ern Christians in China have openly voiced their sympathy 
with the patriotic movement. Christian schools have cele- 
brated the national days of mourning and have officially 
participated in the huge patriotic demonstrations. An in- 
creasing group of missionaries has boldly entered the for- 
hidden sphere of politics and insisted that the spirit of 
Christianity requires abolition of the “unequal treaties.” 
In the missionary body itself the debate has been hot and 
heavy. “Let us mind our own business and leave political 
affairs to those who are trained diplomats and capable of 
dealing with such matters,” wrote a missionary veteran, 
Dr. Main of Hangchow, in a circular letter to his friends 
“These matters do not concern us as mis- 


” 


last Christmas. 
sionaries.” But, he continued, “If we are loyal subjects we 
should be grateful for what our Government does for us and 
ought not to sell our birthright simply to curry favor. 

If our Government really wants to help China she should 
insist on extraterritoriality until China has a government 
that can guarantee law and order.” Dr. Main is Scotch, but 
many Americans share his confusion. They say to the pro- 
Chinese “Drop politics; we are here to preach Christ,” and 


they themselves continue to preach the gospel of foreign 


, 


intervention. 

How the bulk of lonely missionaries who carry on their 
work far from any possible gunboat protection feel I have 
no means of knowin It is possible that they still think in 
the old ruts, as the treaty-port newspapers insist. But I 
doubt it. The missionary press itself reveals a profound 
ferment, a passion to justify faith by works. These men 
and women have seen their own converts and Chinese col- 
leagues watching them with doubt and distrust in their eyes. 
That Message to the Missionaries in China signed by the 
Chinese staff of Soochow University a year ago was typical: 

We have read some statements made by groups of 
ionaries in expressing their attitude toward [the Shang- 


ines] We appreciate their statement in regard 





_—— 


to the spirit of justice, nationality, and fraternity w 
should transcend national and racial boundaries; + 
words of sympathy. ... Time and again we have hea 
such expressions of high-sounding principles, but we | 
now come to the point where we find ourselves unab|: 
have faith in words which are not validated by correspo: 
ing deeds. Furthermore, we desire to know whether or 
such statements represent the consensus of opinion of 
the missionaries in China. 
I have read scores of resolutions and hundreds of | 
from missionaries all over China, and while there is ma: 
voice to say, “Business enterprises would suffer most 
abolition and we are dependent upon business men f 
very large part of the means with which we carry on 
work,” a commoner opinion is that “More is to be gai: 
by letting it be known that we are preaching our gospel \ 
no dependence upon gunboats or laws which give us sp: 
favors.” 

Dependence upon gunboats and treaties is only 
symptom of the alien arrogance of the old missionar 
They believed it their duty to impose Christianity, with 
its Western forms, on China. They never stopped to ques- 
tion whether, man for man, we Western Christians w: 
superior to the Chinese. The Christian schools began 
Western schools, taught by Westerners, largely as bait f 
converts. But increasingly they have focused on educati( 
as an end in itself rather than upon conversion, and t!} 
junior schools have been going under Chinese control; in t 
last year of ferment the colleges too have had to look f 
advice and leadership to their Chinese faculties. 

The change has brought some unlooked-for result 
Two years ago daily chapel attendance was compulsory 
virtually every Christian school in China; so were cours 
in religion. Today nearly half the higher schools ha 
made both voluntary, and another year will see a change 
the majority. The Government requires registered scho 
to eliminate compulsory religious instruction, to have 
Chinese president or vice-president, and a Chinese majorit 
on the board of control, and to declare that the propagati 
of religion is not its purpose. The Chinese—faculty ai 
student, Christian and non-Christian—want registrati 
which opens the road to government jobs for the graduat: 
and the foreign teachers, sometimes reluctantly, are follo' 
ing their lead. “It would be un-Christian for a school 
China not to do willingly what the Government would en 
force if it could,” says the president of a Peking colles 
And what modern government would permit a corps of 
aliens, teaching largely in a foreign language, pronvagating 
a foreign religion, to dominate its school system? Some 
missionaries are looking forward to a day when they will 
not be permitted to give even voluntary courses in religion. 
“But we can make our education Christian by the spirit in 
which we conduct it even if we are forbidden to give an) 
direct Christian teaching,” said President Burton. Schools 
like Lingnan University at Canton (where courses in r 
ligion are voluntary) are doing that. 

Slowly and impressively China gathers into herself th: 
men and women who work there and stamps them wit! 
its own ancient civilization. I once argued for hours with 
an old missionary vainly trying to find some virtue in th 
Christian teaching for which he could produce no paraliel 
from the Chinese classics. Missionaries who study Chinese 
thought acquire something of its tolerant eclecticism. T 
Chinese have never fought religious wars and cannot un- 
derstand our emphasis on doctrines, our conviction that 
relizions must be mutually exclusive. Our little sects mean 
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ing to them; if they accept Christianity they but add bridge between two civilizations that had lost tact with 
minds already deeply molded by Confucian, Taoist each other. In the early days the missionaries i 
1d Buddhist teaching. tacts where they were not wanted; they can | k 
The old type of missionary who refused to show dis will, somewhat lessen the frictions of tomorrow Bring 
ist in God by being vaccinated (the smallpox rate among ing science to the East as a gift of God rather an 
jonaries in China is one hundred times that in the efficient aid to lower production costs, the mis narie ay 
nited States, and the typhoid rate is thirty-three times soften the harsh process of adaptation to th al 
that of the American army) is fading into the hinterland. West, and ease the break-up of the ancient fan 
The new type is an emissary of athletic sports, of hygiene, which is an inevitable part of that inevitable | 
schools, of mechanics—needed in China, although in- Romantic lovers of the past will deplore that necessity; but 
rrigibly alien. Even he, I suspect, will find his role de- history marches roughshod over romance. And s \ 
lining; as in Japan, the number of foreign missionaries i scant faith in their gospel dt elie the per 
likely to fall, and the Christian church in China, if it cor of what they value most, I yet return { Ch 
nues at all, may represent a new Chinese Christianity, us verted to missionaries 
ich modified by Oriental habits as what we call Chri 
tianity has been modified, in two thousand years, by our This is the fourth of Leu Gannett’s art i 
Western history. The permanent service of the mission China The fifth, China: The World I’y 
aries will, I believe, be less in the religious field than as a appear mn The Nation for August 11 


Aimee Semple McPherson 
By DAVID WARREN RYDER 


i mys.erious disappearance of Aimee Semple Mc- following. At the same time, and far 1 , 





Pherson, successful evangelist, and her subsequent she has built up for herself and he: 
appearance with a tale of having been kidnapped and associates one of the soundest and most | perou 
ld for ransom are occupying the energies of two grand ness establishments in the land. Nominall 
‘ies in Los Angeles. On May 18 Mrs. McPherson and course, a commercial concern. Offi 
er secretary were at Venice, a beach suburb of Los An- Jehovah, but it is none the less a vast busin | 
reles, for an afternoon dip in the surf. After the two a religious factory where religion has been 1 ifa 
d been on the beach for some time the secretary went in huge quantities and then sold, both whole 
a nearby hotel to telephone. When she left evangelist at a handsome profit. It is a tribute to th 
Pherson was swimming close to shore. When she re- of the woman that she proclaimed her “Bridal ( 
ed after a fifteen-minute absence the evangelist was founded her “International Institute of Foursquare FE 
where to be seen. For more than a month she was gelism” in the city of Los Angeles, where 
1g. The belief that she had drowned had taken con- climate and the mental sea-level of the majorit 
form in a memorial fund of $25,000 raised by her tants have combined to create a veritable Canaa 
ishioners of the Angelus Temple, when an anonymous religio-commercial entrepreneur. Pe 
‘was given to the authorities by her mother asserting This modern Joan of Are (single-handed he ha " 
was alive and demanding $500,000 ransom for her assailed the citadels of evolution, infidelity, and si: 
return. On June 24 the evangelist herself appeared born in humble surroundings in Canada. Wer father wa 
\rua Prieta, just across the Mexican border, exhausted, a farmer, her mother had been a Salvation Art works 
he said, after walking twenty miles across the desert who, according to press accounts, continued her religi 
m the hut where she had been held by her kidnappers, interests so that Aimee was “brought up in an atmosphers 
from which she had escaped in their absence. Her which accounts for her career.” At the age of seventeer 
| tory is a good one, but the skeptical point out that the Aimee was converted by Robert Semple, boilermake: 
| nrelist was not more than ordinarily sunburned and trade and traveling evangelist by avocation, and soon after 
her clothes had suffered surprisingly little from the ward married him and went with him on a mi n 1 
rience. There is evidence, besides, in the hands of the (hina. There a daughter was born to them, and there 
ral crend jury indicating that the letter announcing Semple fell ill of a fever and died. His widow and the 
Mrs. McPherson was safe had been received by her child made their way back to America, where, after a time, 
her the day before the raising of the memorial fund was Mrs. Semple married Harold McPherson, an employee of a 
run. New England wholesale grocery store. They had one child, 
These details and the inevitable rumors that gather a son. Subsequently, after a number of separations oc 
ut the secret hearings of a grand jury have created a casioned by her intermittent soul-saving activities, they 
arp division between the true believers and the non- were divorced; McPherson going back to the grocery bu 
lievers of Los Angeles. So aroused are the former to the ness and his wife taking up evangelism in dead earnest 


fense of their leader that a body of them one day Very early in her career she had evidences that she 
cended upon and destroyed a side-show which purported was under the protection of some superhuman agency. On 
to tell in photographs the true story of the case. For in the ship returning from China she was the recipient from 
the short space of six years in the city of Los Angeles unknown sources first of a purse full of money, then of a 
\imee Semple McPherson has gathered a huve and ardent much-needed steamer shawl, then of various other valu 
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able articles; and never thereafter did she want long for 
anything. She had but to register a silent wish, and from 
sources revealed and unrevealed came not only what she 
had desired but other useful things as well. 

Success seems to have attended evangelist McPherson’s 
efforts from the start. Wherever she went, and she traveled 
into the East, the South, and the Middle West, she saved 
souls in large numbers, and her prowess spread. Soon 
she began to heal as well as to save. The blind, the lame, 
and the halt came to be touched by her and go away whole. 
From cities and towns all over the land came calls to her 
to come and hold healing services. She does not say so 
directly, but it is evident from all the surrounding facts 
that the money rolled in. By this time she had established a 
publication called the Bridal Call Foursquare, through 
whose columns, whenever she needed extra money, she sent 
out appeals for financial aid. Never, apparently, did such 
appeals go unanswered. Anxiety over money matters was 
On this point I quote the evangelist 
“Several times when we were wonder- 


always dissipated. 
herself, as follows: 
ing how to meet expenses the money came by mail from 
ome child of God to whom He had telephoned.” 

Demands for her services increased until she had to 
employ help—a manager of tours. She sent for her mother, 
Mrs. Kennedy, who brought organization and system. The 
business of soul-saving, healing, etc., was put on a sound, 
profitable basis, where it has since remained, with con- 
tinuous publicity and advertising to establish and main- 
tain good-will and keep things moving. As the result of 
this, Aimee Semple McPherson (she was using her full 
name now) became a national institution, making plans 
for a triumphant tour. “The Lord,” she states, “had been 
speaking to me for some time about a transcontinental 

spel auto tour.” 

The tour led finally to Los Angeles, and ended. There 
the famous evangelist found her promised land. At her 
first meetings the people came in throngs, and before she 
had been there a week the largest halls to be obtained wer: 
far too small and she had to go into boxing arenas and 
parks, where police reserves were necessary to handle the 
rowds. It required noedirect communication from on high 
to convince her that here she should pitch her tent and 
remain. Only she was not so plebeian as to pitch a tent. 
She drove about the town until she found a piece of vacant 
land suitable for a magnificent tabernacle, and this she 
hought. As far as I have been able to discover, neither 
Mrs. McPherson’s autobiography nor her other writings 
describe exactly the source of the money with which she 
purchased the site and began construction work. There 

some reference to collections, and she issued printed 
literature asking for help; but nowhere can I find any state- 
ent of how much money was collected or what the taber- 
nacle and its site cost. Judging, however, from the size 
of the place and its appearance, and relying upon news- 
paper reports, I should say that the plant as it stands rep- 


resents an investment of at least two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars; a promotion feat truly miraculous when 
it is considered that it was accomplished in a little more 
than a vear. Indeed, evangelist McPherson’s money-raising 


abilities are phenomenal. Requiring a specific sum for 
some special purpose, say $25,000, she stands in the pulpit 
and announces this need as blandly as if the sum was a 
mere trifle; always making it plain, however, that it is for 

creater glory of God. Then she says: “To begin with, 
I'll accept a thousand dollars each from just ten people. 


ss 2 . 


Who wants to be among those ten?” Usually there 
fifteen or twenty hands thrust up, and then there en 
much good-natured colloquy as to which of the ten wer 
first. Finally this is determined satisfactorily, wher 1} 
the evangelist announces: “Well, now that we’ve made such 
a good start and got ten thousand dollars, I’ll let twen 
of God’s children give me five hundred each.” Instan! 
as before, many more hands than the required number ; 
raised, and again, after discussion as to who owned 
twenty hands that went up first, the favored twenty a; 
rewarded by a “God bless you, Brother Blank,” “God bless 
you, Sister Jones,” and so on. Then, to make the remain- 
ing five thousand democratic, the evangelist says with her 
sweetest smile: “God has given us twenty thousand dollars 
and all we need is five thousand more. So I’m going t 
let a hundred of you dear children give me fifty dollar 
apiece’; and instantly two or three hundred endeavor ¢ 
be among the favored one hundred. 

Nor is the method just described the evangelist’s onl; 
resource. Sometimes she has relied solely on the printed 
word. I am fortunate enough to possess, among other 
literature from and about her, several copies of her pub- 
lication, the Bridal Call Foursquare. In one issue of this 
interesting organ I read: 

William Jennings Bryan, valiant warrior of God— 
defender of the faith of our fathers, has been called hom: 
to a well-earned rest. The sword has dropped from his 
hand, but ten thousands of hands are outstretched, grasn- 
ing the sword of the Spirit and pressing onward into th 
thick of battle. 

Today the Angelus Temple membership, the Bridal 
Call family and Foursquare friends the world around ar 
on the front line. Hands are upheld, bearing aloft the 
Banner of the Cross, and when a few days ago the word 
came down the ranks—“Over the Top’”—without a break 
in the lines, up they went, and over the $100,000 mark; 
vaining the first rampart in the completion of The In- 
ternational Institute of Foursquare Evangelism. 

In this great School of Evangelism, God willing, ther: 
shall be raised up William J. Bryans, Abraham Lincolns, 
Warren G. Hardings, and Aimee Semple McPhersons, 
who shall carry the insignia of the Cross and the Crown 
up to the very doors of the national capital, into its 
legislations, and among the busy marts of men. 

The first rampart has been gained and conquered 
Now we are facing the second. The safety of the world 
is at stake! 

No, you don’t have to come to Los Angeles to joir 
these ranks. The Foursquare Army is international and 
interdenominational. Pray that the Lord Jesus Christ 
will show you the way into the front line today. Ask 
Him, “What wouldst Thou have me do, Lord?” Then as 
He blesses you give that His children may be saved unto 
Himself, and trained for His service... . 

Use This Form for Your Subscription 

Dear Sister McPherson: To help enshrine the Bib! 
in the hearts of the people, to help save our nation from 
the crime wave, infidelity, and sin, and to prepare th 
world for the coming of the King, I hereby joyfully in- 
close my offering for the Building Fund of the Evange- 
listic and Missionary Training Seminary. 

Just how many thousands of dollars came in responsé 
to this magnetic appeal, I am not advised; it appears, how- 
ever, from published accounts, that the whole religious 
plant stands today fully paid for in the names of Aime 
Semple McPherson and her mother, Mrs. Kennedv. 





— | 
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In the Driftway 


be parsons of Philadelphia, the Drifter reads, hay 


refused their DieSsing to the Sesquicentennial becau 


is open on Sundays. The Drifter thinks that weekda 
ire drab enough anyway, and would not have Sundays mad 
more so; but from what he has heard of the Sesquicenten 
nial—which seems to be a rather dull attempt to boost 
‘eal-estate values in the swamps of South Philadelphia 
» jg not sure that it will help enliven the Sabbath in Mr 
Vare’s pure city. However, the parsons seem to have had 
» doubts; they thought the Sesqui a joy and a delight, and 
were therefore against it on Sundays. Sundays 
kept unpleasant. It is a horrid state of mind. 


shou!d 


* * * *% * 


LL these troubles—the Lord’s Day Alliance, the Anti- 
y Saloon League, the anti-evolution laws, and the rest 
are really women’s fault. The Drifter has always sus- 
pected the women, but he was a little timid about expressing 
himself until he found that Elizabeth Cady Stanton, that 
grand old warrior for the rights of women, was with him. 
Thirty-odd years ago she wrote an essay on The Effect of 
Woman Suffrage on Questions of Morals and Religion. 
Women, she admitted, would at first through ignorance 
abuse their power. Woman’s religious bigotry was sure for 
a time to threaten the secular nature of our government. 
She proceeded to cite cases: 

To push what they consider a moral measure they have 
sometimes acted in violation of law. In the early temper- 
ance crusade in Ohio they walked into the drinking saloons, 
smashed the bottles right and left, emptied the liquor into 
the street, and then with hymns and prayers endeavored 
to impress their victims with the sacredness of their 
proceedings. 

This was the year of the Chicago World’s Exposition, and 
Mrs. Stanton wrote: 

Led by the Temperance Association 100,000 persons, 
chiefly women, petitioned Congress to make no appropria- 
tion to the exposition unless the managers pledged them- 
selves to close it on Sunday, the only day in the week the 
masses could enjoy it. What an outrage it would have 
been to close that magnificent spectacle and drive the multi- 
tudes back into the crowded streets of the city! Yet this 
was the verdict of 100,000 petitioners, chiefly women. 

Mrs. Stanton concluded: 

There is no doubt that in their present religious bond- 
age the political influence of women would be against the 
secular nature of our government, so carefully guarded by 
the Fathers. They would, if possible, restore the Puritan 
Sabbath and sumptuary laws, and have the name of God 
and the Christian religion recognized in the national Con- 
stitution, this granting privilege to one section over another 
involving no end of religious persecutions. 


* * * * * 


A* a male the Drifter is delighted to find this feminine 
support to his thesis. We have woman suffrage; and 
the evils Mrs. Stanton predicted have fallen upon us like a 
cloud of scorpions. “Post hoc, ergo propter hoc. Quod erat 
demonstrandum.” Only, once in a while a feminine hesita- 
tion creeps into the Drifter’s mind. After all, the hooded 


bigots of the Ku Klux Klan are male too. 


THE DRIFTER 


Correspondence 
Mary Austin on Alcohol 
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than ever now. 


mostly illicit, of our blessed Volstead days 
San Diego, California, June 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: Amorousness and Alcohol sounds a far 


have 
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Man Trapped 


) THE Epiror OF THE NATION: 
Sir: In a letter in your issue of July 14—a letter which 
I was astonished to find my good friend The Nation publishing 
without comment—one Austin Bothwell says definitely that in 
my novel “Mantrap” I mention the Royal Mounted of Canada 
but do not mention the provincial police. “The only policeman 
‘Mantrap’ is romantically a scarlet rider,” he says, and he 

generously explains for us the provincial force. 
Would it be bad taste to say bluntly that this Bothwell 
liar? If so, I will delicately observe that he is not dis- 
d for accuracy. 

\mong the few characters of the book are two provincial 
en, one of whom, Curly Evans, is a principal character. 
nd he spoken of as a provincial policeman, using those 
n pages 105, 166, 200, and possibly elsewhere. The other 
1 cial policeman in the book is the theme of the scene on 
ives 49 to 52 inclusive. 
to the peacefulness of the Indians—of course they are 


eful, of course they no longer go to war. But that would 


+ 


prevent them from burning a store in protest if they were 


ne denied credit that they were starving. The incident 
nal and does not pretend to be anything else, and it 
ippe! ually in peaceful Concord, Massachusetts. To 
Mr. Bothwell’s beloved Crees alone among mankind 
er be 1 d to: ntment is scarcely a compliment 

? t le! 
I expect to be lied about in Lihe the column of Mr. 
Brisba nd tl] sermons of evangelists, and I should never 
inswering then But when our household religious 
er The Nation admits to column uch a letter as that 


Bothwell, I close my Bible with a quick nervous snap, and 


peak thus in mild and mellifluous protest. 
Pequot, Minnesota, July 12 SINCLAIR LEWIS 


Laissez-faire 
lo THE Ep!Tor or THE NATION: 
SIR In his spirited review of “The Rise of Modern In- 
ry,” by J. L. and Barbara Hammond, Stuart Chase declares 


at the first factory acts “broke the sacred 


onsense of laissez- 
faire.” Slighting references like this to the ideal of equal 
freedom are not infrequent in the pages of The Nation. Are 
they justified? 

The term laissez-faire is difficult to render briefly in Eng- 
lish. It was adopted by the French economists, who ardently 
desired to destroy a social system based on privilege and re- 

lace it by just laws under which oppression would be impos- 
ble. Gournay, the friend of Turgot, took as his moitto: 
Laissez-faire, laissez-passer, defined by Léon Say as “Free 
bor, free trade, and free industry.” 

Co confuse this ideal of freedom with the industrial tyranny 
in England is to misrepresent its spirit and intent. The fac- 
ry system developed terrible abuses which Parliament at- 
tempted to check by curtailing the freedom of the employers, 
but it might have done away with their arbitrary power by re- 
pealing the legal privileges upon which wage slavery is founded. 
All the factory laws enacted since 1835, all the attempts to 
regulate the hours of work and to limit the employment of 
women and children have left us with the problem unsolved. 
State interference creates new evils in attempting to correct old 
ones. In Mr. Chase’s own words, “The physical degradation 
abates a little, but the spiritual degradation of the machine 
row - r ” 

The “capitalist” has been made the scapegoat in order, 
it would seem, to shield the landlord. This becomes clear 


remorseless with the years. 


when we seek to discover why the laboring classes accepted 





such hard conditions. Manifestly, because they could 

no alternative employment. Julia Patton says in her 
of the English village that before the inclosure of the c 
“the farm laborer had enough land about his cottage to su 
the immediate needs of his family, and the right of pastu 
for as many beasts as he could feed during the winter.” 
results of dispossession were “a class of independent, self 
porting laborers pauperized, driven out of their homes, 
made either spiritless or defiant; an antagonism betv 
a capitalistic employing class and a proletariat; ... a seri 
national problem bequeathed to succeeding generations.” 

Robbed of their rights in the land, the peasants 
driven by hunger to the factory gates, there to set up ar 
themselves a cutthroat competition that left them no powe: 
bargaining. The employers, however cold-blooded their 
titude, took an active part in the production of wealth. | 
the proceeds could not be shared by the producers until tr‘ 
was paid to the landlord, who contributed nothing to th 
terprise. Land monopoly is at the root of industrial servit 
but the landlord enjoys some sort of color protection 
makes him invisible to the eyes of socialists. 

Regulation of industry by the state leads inevitably 1 
condition of servitude. No matter how wise the paternal g 
ernment, its wards are not free men and women. A “iy 
wage,” sanitary workshops, model cottages, and old-age 
sions are poor substitutes for the free play of individual ca 
bilities in a world whose inhabitants are assured of equ: 
f opportunity. The advocates of laissez-faire, abolition 
who look upon land monopoly as the modern equivalent of 
lave system, cannot be justly accused of sanctioning the « 
of industrial life. They offer a means, not of mitigating t! 
but of ending them once for all by the immediate repeal 
every legal privilege. 


Southwest Harbor, Maine, June 22 FRANK W. GARRIS* 


The Unimportance of Railways 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In his article in The Nation on the General Stri 
W. N. Ewer dilates upon the completeness of the railway ti 
He ignores altogether the obvious fact that a railway strike 
England nowadays counts for little save inconvenience; so lo 
as the strikers cannot control the highways and stop the strea) 
of motor traffic a railway stoppage is of no vital import. It 
a well-known fact that the railways in England are not pr 
pering due to the tremendous development of motor traffic 
the highways. 

Also, Mr. Ewer entirely ignores (as did your other corr 
spendent) the fact that there was an absence of public supp 
to the strikers so well-nigh complete in all parts of Gre 
Britain that it was cause for common comment. What defeat 
the strike first, last, and all the time was the attitude of t! 
people. 


Brooklyn, New York, July 5 Wm. TAYLOR 


Let Well Enough Alone 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
SIR: 
I shall not read The Nation more! 
I know you will not care! 
Your everlasting righteousness 
It drives me to despair. 


Think not that I joke or quiz! 
For on the square and on the level, 
I love my country as it is, 
With Coolidge and the devil. 
CHARLES EDWARD STOWE 
Santa Barbara, California, June 4 
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Music Brings Griefs 
By EDWARD SAPIR 


Music brings with pause and tone 
Griefs more poignant than our own, 
Yet have her tears a starlike grace 
Forever set in Music’s face. 

She weeps but willing tears that seem 
Enchanted in the eyelids’ dream 
And fall not to a heaving breast, 
Unlovely, turbulent, distressed. 
Music wears her grief with joy, 
Holding her pain a merest toy 

And dancing with unruffled hair 
On the dancing-floor of her despair. 


Marie Bashkirtsetf, Artist Manque 

e Bashkirtseff. The Journal of a Young Artist, 1860 
84. Translated by Mary J. New and Revised 
lition. E. P. Dutton and Company. $3. 


Serrano. 


ryxO reread the diary of Marie Bashkirtseff is to become 
i aware of the fact that there are fashions in souls. To a 
tion eager to take at their face value the raptures and 
rs of a facilely romantic nature she seemed an astounding 
enon, but in this age which has its own spiritual fash- 
e seems almost as faded as the pictures which she and 
ntemporaries painted. A little before she came to the 
her page the sense of impending death, ceasing to be a 
tic fancy and become a desperate certitude, deepened her 
but death is the only reality in all the journal of which 


1 


an be quite sure. Of places or of persons other than her- 
she tells us nothing that is not utterly commonplace, and 
dramatized herself too constantly ever to have achieved 
self-knowledge which she fancied she desired. Doubtle 
r diary, written with the avowed purpose of assuring her 
in the event that her painting should not be remem- 
1, is nowhere deliberately disingenuous, but if she does 
leceive others she deceived herself. 
Born of wealthy parents and dragged at an early age from 
to city over the face of Europe, extravagantly praised for 
ything she did, and accustomed from her earliest memory 
lieve that she was destined for great things, Marie was 
typical spoiled child. At the age of twelve, when the pub- 
ed portion of her diary begins, she was already cultivating 
sensibilities and noting with pride the tears which fell as 
wrote. At the same age she was uttering passionate prayers 
God that her vanities might be gratified, and she remained 
the day of her death less proud in any noble sense than 
erely vain. “I must be either the Duchess of H 
us on the stage” she wrote, and this childish thirst for a 
tinction of some kind, no matter what, is the key to her 
iracter. 
4 snob who would be satisfied with nothing less than great- 
s in both the world of fashion and the world of art, she 
iid not endure the thought that any circle should fail to 
pect her. Incapable of love, she constantly dreamed of in- 
ring a desperate passion in some resplendent person; she de- 
ted a preposterous amount of time to her toilet; and she 
postured in her diary, constantly trying to feel some remarkable 
feeling or think some remarkable thought. And yet we 
hroughout, not emotions struggling for expression but words 
vhipping up an emotion to meet them. She admired whatever 
was correct to admire and she doubtless believed in the dis- 
nection of her own perceptions, but when she wishes to be 


—— OF become 


have, 


poetic she dom gets further than an “Oh, | . 
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Beatrice Webb as Beatrice 


My Apprentice Hip. B 


Compal >6 
i iis neestry of Beatrice We 
( pound. HI the | | 
lish from the we ount! 
Cana Grand Trunl ne of f 
+ ] ro ‘ ‘ 1 
rit a I rvative 
| ed b ine dau f f 
ght \ccording to his friend He 
ories and reasoning he good-hu red 
ter was the most lovable of human being Hi f 
scholar and a gentlewoman, who learned 
fun. Wanting sons, she could make f 
They were original and self-willed; they refused 
but none the less fulfilled the family dest 
of splendid marriages. 
Always deeply introspective, Beatrice Potter kept ir? 
from childhood, and from her seventeenth year w 
able fulne and regularity. The passagi ere ] 1 re 


this remarkable girl, encouraged by the best of fathers, rea¢ 


ing where she pleased, and thinking in perfect freedom; and 
Anglican church, 


yet, at the time of her confirmation in the 
entering into a spiritual life wherein a deep skepticism « 
tended with a vein of mysticism which survived all her 

searching experiences. We see her in the early twenties 7 


ing uneasily and critically on the edge of London societ 

ing painfully, through occasional gloom and constant fru 
tion, for a guiding principle and purpose, for a creed and 
craft. We see her tempted for a while by the political scene 


loathing Gladstone, and being attracted by Joseph Chamber 
lain, seeing in the latter a destroying enemy of the Victor 
Liberalism with which she never knew a moment's sympathy 
We see her, as she is nearing thirty, freed from family oblig: 
tion, feeling after the new calling of social investigator, com 
ing at the precisely right moment under the tutelage of Charl 
Booth, then starting upon his classic survey of the “Life ar 


Labor of the People of London,” the book in which all n 
surveys have their source. 
method, and applying it in the tenements and sweatshop 
East London, and later among the cooperative : a 
North of England. 


We see her mastering the Boot 











The Nation 








It was the search for an alternative to capitalism which 


carried Beatrice Potter into the study of the cooperative move- 
ment, that characteristic product of the English working 
lasses. After toiling through masses of its deadly records, 
he found her way to a Lancashire cotton town, and, without 
revealing her identity, made friends with some of her own 


kinsfolk who had remained in the ancestral region. In let- 


rs to her father she drew charming pictures of the strong 
nd simple life of the factory operatives and cooperators, 
noting in particular their preoccupation with Bible religion 
ind the steady influence of nonconformist church life in the 


nd habits of local self-government. 
of consumers’ cooperation was a virgin field, 
id to this investigator, as it happened, the lack of historical 
training proved to be a providential circumstance. It drove 
er to seek the aid of an authority, and a friendly finger pointed 
Webb, then the encyclopedic director of the youthful 
Fabian Society. They met, and she appealed for help. It was 
forthcoming with the immediacy, the order, and the copiousness 
which a generation of students and public workers have learned 
to think of as the triple mark of Sidney Webb. Pamphlets and 
memoranda, the author of “My Apprenticeship” sedately im- 
plies, were a prelude to Rossetti and Keats and flowing after- 
noons in Epping Forest—notwithstanding that, according to an 
mphatie early statement in the record, the receptive member 
f this wonderful partnership was “poetry-blind.” 

Mrs. Webb quotes H. W. Nevinson as saying of her bril- 
liant young womanhood, “a rather hard and learned woman, 
with a clear and analytic mind,” concerned with the condition 
of “an undefined and unimaginable class” rather than with the 
ndividual case. This is the familiar case against the Webbs. 
Does Mrs. Webb admit it? Not only so; she accepts and tri- 
umphantly answers it: “To me a million sick have always 
seemed actually more worthy of self-sacrificing devotion than 
the ‘child sick in a fever’ preferred by Mrs. Browning’s Aurora 
Leigh.” That, surely, for the modern citizen, is a faithful 
saying and worthy of all acceptation. S. K. RATCLIFFE 


to Sidney 


Why Work? 
Incentives in the New Industrial Order. By J« & 
Thomas Seltzer. $1.75. 
Free Thought in the Social Sciences. By J. A. Hobson. The 
Macmillan Company. $4. 
wo a remarkable record of productive scholarship Hob- 
son has to his credit! Extending over a period of forty 
years and embodied in more than a score of substantial volumes, 
not to speak of innumerable reviews and newspaper articles, 


Hobson. 


his work reveals throughout a mind keen to detect the defects, 
to puncture the fallacies of current doctrinaire explanations, 


but as 


eager to modify his own previous positions if the evidence 
no longer supports them. In his two latest books we have per- 
haps not his most distinctive work, but certainly the ripened 
fruit of his scholarship and thought on as important and 
ntriguing subjects as any he has previously treated. 

More perhaps than any other contemporary economist, 
Hobson effectively uses the newer psychology as an auxiliary. 
If an effective, it is also a dangerous weapon, so long as the 
battle of the In employing an ap- 
paratus of instincts after McDougal!, he lays himself open to 
the shafts of the behaviorist school. 

The suggestive little volume on “Incentives in the New 
Industrial Order” collapse of the old order, 


shaken to 


psychologists continues. 


portrays the 
ts foundations before the war, and in the 
last decade really crumbling before our eyes. 
\utocracy has failed in industry, as it has failed in 
politi The democratic institutions which have displaced 
phere have plenty of faults. 


But nobody 
regards it as practicable to return to the auto- 








Absolute government did work in indu 


cratic state. 
it may continue to work in some countries, and in 
industries here. But it has broken down in the 

departments of great capitalism, and must be replace 


} 


methods better adjusted to the psychology of the 


natinan 
Situation. 


Mr. Hobson believes that in new and yet unsti 
industries, where risk is great and the requirement fo1 
creative imagination imperative, the incentives of large 
must be preserved; here the competitive system may be ex 
o continue. But those basic and essential industries 
are proposed for nationalization have already attained 
ciently stable and routine character to dispense with th: 
measure of initiative and enterprise which is so indispe: 
for success in the newer and less developed type. Further 
“a great deal of this initiative and enterprise has no rig 
place in socialized industry, being directed either to the ac 
ment of profitable victories over trade competitors or 
establishment of a monopolistic power to tax consumers or } 
the performance of successful coups in the financial sp 
But certainly some creative and progressive qualities 
always be required even in public services, however stable, 
these he believes will be secured from men “who combine 
with a keen public spirit and a high regard for such distin 
as the public services can be made to afford.’”’ May not, inde 
as R. H. Tawney has suggested, a different value scheme en 
in the new regime which will adequately supply the effec: 
motives for industry? If it be said that this means a char 
in human nature, the answer is that human nature is a m 
changeable phenomenon and has always responded to the syst 
of institutions with which it is confronted. Certainly 
medieval man reacted to different incentives and revealed 
ferent motives than the man of today. The unchangea)| 
character of human nature is one of the fictions which modern 
psychology is dissolving. 

In “Free Thought in the Social Sciences” Mr. Hobsor 
discusses particularly the trammels to which the social sciences 
are subjected from their intimate connection with concret 
interests. A disinterested pursuit of knowledge is possible only 
in such abstract areas of investigation as mathematics, wher 
the active tide of human affairs is not felt. A purely objectis 
approach to social phenomena is impossible. In describing t! 
rise of political economy, in tracing the development of 


ginalism, the author clearly shows how interest has at every 
turn prevented the dry light of science from shining undimmed 
And the same perverting influence of interest is quite as noti 
able in the more recent systems of welfare and proletariar 
economics. In the field of politics also there are identica 
obstacles to a disinterested study of the facts. “If such great 
minds as those of Plato and Aristotle could not disentangi 
themselves from current Greek sentiment toward barbarians, 
slaves, women, how could it be expected that modern politica! 
teachers, from Machiavelli, Hobbes, and Locke to Rousseau and 
Hegel, Mill, Spencer, and Bryce, should escape the emotional 
entanglements of their time and country in the pursuance of 
their ‘science’?” 

Is, then, the hope for an effective and disinterested si 
science futile? Characteristically Mr. Hobson looks to psy- 
chology to provide the weapon with which successful resista: 
may be made to the inimical forces of special interest. 
understanding of the nature and method of these forces, wh 
psychology is already providing us, must liberate new powe! 
on the side of “idle curiosity” and reveal the means of “keeping 
clean the intellectual instruments.” By elevating to its 
place the instinct of “idle curiosity”; by emancipating the so 
sciences from the service of the fighting, the self-assertive, t 
acquisitive instincts, a juster balance, a truer harmony may | 
attained in the life and conduct of society. In the long 
truth must prevail because it is more pleasing than falseh 

To many this must appear a futile hope. 
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But psychol 
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‘ adavant: + lefirnit i-¢ n ¢ Pad | } . , y ‘ 
secses one great adval! ape ni aennitve f Indation i bod 1 he fo r dea A 


ective facts of biology When the clouds of war have with politica ence. Yet botht nd f 


1red away, it ought to be able to suy the indu ail te Rego ager 
nterested approat h to social problen w h hither ee are aa ; ; 
en lacking. In the meantime we can at least envisage t} “ ee al Rice Nix a Seated Altes ots 
blems more clearly in psychological tern than in the out analyze the intellectu: ferment € th 
rn and empty categories of economic law Reformation. He then frow1 —- 
WALTER JAMES SHEPARI } histor gnificance H how tations 
rif t ri 4 b y or , y ‘ ; . , ‘ 
r +. ake nite tgiar —o* = ; 
A True Epic comminy thy ibou ' 
The Worm Ouroboros. By E. R. Eddison. A. and C. Bor $2 annlication } r 
< — Worm Ouroboros” represents a curious voyage in the lique” higt i i ait ale sa 
t 


antique. Mr. Eddison has dipped his hand in many a of an om: mpetent state ir { trife of 
reasury. The Iliad, the Odyssey, the Ramayana, the Norss ectarie He traces tl nf nar t : 


, savas (Burnt Nijal, especially), Chaucer, Malory, Thoma estant and Cat writers, but he jest 7 ty of 
Browne, medieval bestiaries and lapidaries, Anglo-Saxon charms the latter because the \ ( 
Elizabethan chap-books, the romances of the Middle Ages: al] He concludes with a re w of such I 
seem to have been laid under contribution. A rigorously con Thomas More, George Buchanan, and R rd 
eived epic, the interest lies purely in the narrative. As Mr Mr. Murray's appre to |} proble that of 
Cabell notes in his preface, there is no hint of allegory, hardly torian rather than that of the 4 
even a suspicion of humor. The classical exigencies of thé torian emphasizes casu: t 
epic—that it shall involve a battle between two great powers, values. Our author 
hat our attention shall be particularly directed to the feats of tinuity of a particular ids with the influer f one writer 


ne hero, that this hero shall emerge victor after a series of pon another, and with the ict of hist f 


adventures mounting in complexity, that there shall be divine ° political thought. Luther's prede ( 

ntrusion at one point at least of the story, and that the sors are carefully ar zed, But the y fav 

viewpoint of the author, if at all intimated, shall be conveyed the main concern was with the relationship of 
exaggeration rather than irony—all of these requirement religion to a secular state are not applied 

are complied with. To give his narrative the appearance of Icyalty to the state has in itself be e | , 

pure romance, Mr. Eddison has nonchalantly indicated the scens Lewis | ' 


f the action as the planet Mercury and has invented names 
utterly thrilling in their remoteness—Lord Juss, Queen Prez- 
1yra, Brandoch Daha, Gorice the Twelfth, the mountai: 
Koshtra Pivrarcha, and the city of Melikaphkaz! 


Much of the style is unabashedly synthetic, but a chapter The Limitat : of Victory Py Alfred 
( like that recounting the marvelous ascent of Koshtra Pivrarc} lated by Constance Vese Alfred A. K 


I an 
has a poetic boldness and masculinity that finds its mer Vi FABRE-LUCE’S book will ro a od ts, 
parallels in Blake and Ossian. There is nothing of Mr. Cabell’s 4 ‘ 





tl most books on the origins of the war 
pre-Raphaelitism: Mr. Eddison’s affinities are with Snorri Stor- lesslvy out of date. It rather at ‘ ‘ 
lusson and the Northern skalds. The narrative is prettily than a treatise on the origi? f the war. but ' larger 
omplicated and as prettily resolved, and though James of the volum taken up by a discu mn of the 7 
Stephens’s characterization of it as a masterpiece of English led to the catastroph [= Luce. ¥ 
literature sounds like a Celtic exaggeration there can be little earlier essay on the crisis of the alliances (La ¢ 4 
doubt that such fierce energy, such sheer story-telling ability is ances). Re come to the conclusion that the 
f extreme rarity. There are arid stretches; the copiousness of afflicted Europe since the armistice are in large part tr 
the style has an occasional smothering effect; the book is rather to moral causes. The peace horn with a cu spon it 
. faite in the French sense than created in the English one; but Any sane person will admit now that t ae 
how much may we not forgive a man of such primitive were largely a product of t abnormal war ps' y he 
generosity that in this day, when analytical subtlety seems dee of attempting to shoulder one belligerent v 
king, he dares to dower us with 450 pages of what “is neither bility for a world cataclysm seems to us as ridiculou 
| allegory nor fable but a Story to be read for its own sake’? of the peace terms were absurd. M. Fabre-I 
: CLIFTON P. FADIMAN that there can be no real peace until t probl. f 
origins is examined and aired, unt the average 
person, enlightened, has revised } not nd 
The Roots of the Modern State judgment. His book nded a 
tM ind hihi ein CT. 
nies ei : i cn chapter in which the methods of war propag 
Murray. Little, Brown and Company. $4. and the story of the evolution of historical 
rEXHE period of the Reformation is a seminal period in th problem is recapitulate 
9 history of the mecdern nation-state. It marked the final Two phrases which stick in the n ry sey 
eclipse of the medieval quest for unity. It witnessed the defini ummary of M. Fabre-Luce’s conclusior ie 
tive end of universal dominion under pope and emperor. The tria made the gestures which rendered t} 
nation-state alone then emerged as the ultimate social bond. Triple Entente made the which rendered it cert 
To a Frenchman, a Spaniard, or an Englishman, the pope and only excuse for the Central Empiré that t 
emperor became merely foreigners. Assuredly this development some chances; the 1 ake the Entente mad r 
is reflected in the political speculation of the period. In politica advantage of them.” The author t 
thought the period began with the audacities of Machiavelli, Central Powers. In |} pinion t 
and it almost ended with that livre de circumstance, the “Répub rted to the ris t ul of ( ! 
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was in part at least responsible for the fatal outcome. 

The dispassionate tone, the genuine scholarship, the breadth 

f view, and the keenness of insight displayed in this volume 
ruly remarkable. Considering the youth of the author 
one marvels at the sureness with which he introduces factors 
f » psychological nature. He can see that though the acts of 
a statesman may have been mistaken, though they may be 
damaging evidence of lack of statesmanship itself, though, 


n fact, they may have been instrumental in precipitating 
the conflict, yet they need not necessarily imply criminal 
ntent On the major issues his conclusions, reached by an 


ndependent line of approach and by original research 
n the source material, are substantially in agreement 
th those of the leading writers of the revisionist school. 
Reduced to the lowest common denominator, the war was the 
result of the unfortunate concatenation of circumstances in 
the Near East, with the resultant revival of the Austro-Russian 
tagonism, the revivification and “Balkanization” of the two 
'liance groups, the undue haste of Austria and Germany after 
e assassination of the Archduke, creating an atmosphere of 
feverish alarm and anxiety, and, finally, the Russian mobiliza- 
tion, which made the maintenance of peace impossible. One 
comes away from a perusal of the book with a renewed feeling 
that, in the last count, the history of German foreign policy 
after Bismark’s fall is the history of a series of blunders. 
She had little to gain and much to lose by war, while with 
France and Russia the converse was true. So far as we can 
e at the present the ill-will was on the side of the allies of 
1893. The German blunders proved fatal because France and 
Russia were ready to take advantage of them. 
WILLIAM L. LANGER 


Armenia and Africa 


The Mythology of All Races. Volume VII: Armenian. By Mar- 


diros H. Ananikian; African. By Alice Werner. Boston: 
Marshal! Jones Company. $8. 
THE ythology of the world is an obstreperous thing to 


policy of this thirteen-volume series has been to 


each compiler and commentator a free hand with his ma- 
special idea of the function of folklore stud- 


whatever hi 


In this latest volume the two surveys of Armenian and 
an mythology have nothing but the name in common. 
rhe one itemizes the characters of the Armenian pantheon as 


‘are described in old religious texts, commenting on Semitic 
| Iranian origins. The plots in which they figure, Aramazd 
| Anahit, Ba’al Shamin and Nane, only occasionally and 
come in for comment. But this is precisely where the 
est of the student of folklore lies. Every people has made 
‘for itself the widely disseminated material of mythology 
it to the local pantheon. 
The present discussion of African mythology is written by 
itstanding authority on the Bantu languages who has her- 
Africa in the native tongue. It is 
illustrative synopses of tales, and 
fairly well the types of traditional material that are 
urrent in Africa. For the explorer into strange patterns and 
is by-ways the stories will be their own justification and 
he comment mostly gratuitous. Unfortunately, our English 
iblishers have never provided a series such as the German 
Miirchen der Weltliteratur,” where the stories are given un- 


elf vathered folklore in 


) . )) ,tay with 
ing commentary W1ItN 


tilated and t editors’ duties have been only to select the 

t r or the most illuminating among the available 
variant It is a wise limitation; nobody who has yet tried it 
as impr 1! upon the naive charm of the native story-tellers, 
nd even f renderings of interpreters do not give the delight 


uch as those in Rattray’s “Hausa Folklore. 
For t udent of world mythology Professor Werner’s 
n on credulity. It is her article of faith 
iwthology, except for insignificant exceptions, is 


= A 


indigenous and uninfluenced by European elements. If that 
so, the output of the human mind is circumscribed in tri 
boundaries; must it throw off among the Hottentot the reynar 
the fox tale of the lion’s illness, even to the jackal’s preser 
tion that the king be wrapped in the warm skin of his enem, 
the hyena? Or accumulative tales with the familiar water-fi: 
wood-dog-cat-mouse sequences of our childhood? Even 
human tales of Africa, however alien the cultural details, ar 
built upon the familiar motives of the False Bride and Fra 
Holle and Rumpelstilzchen, and the great proportion of ta 
are as familiar as the one of the loss of the magic spoor 
which we knew as the tablecloth—followed by the loss of th 
magic cudgel that soundly beats the thieves. It is not in su 
uniformity that the human mind works uninfluenced from with 
out. We have only to explore the American continents and 
the South Seas to determine the degree of difference. 

At whatever period in history, African folklore was de 
dyed in Indian-European elements. It may be that it is a part 
of a great myth-area that comprises India, Europe, and Africa, 
and that it is only in consequence of that old term, “the Dark 
Continent,” that we are blind to age-long infiltrations. Or it 
may be that five centuries of Portuguese-Spanish influence hay 
supplanted an older mythology which has left its traces chiefly 
in some stories of creation and of the origin of death. Very 
likely it is the latter. Certainly the student of folklore can 1 
longer set down to the inevitable action of the human brain 
such a vast accumulation of similarity in trivial plot-detail 
as unites the tales of Africa and Europe. 

Once recognized, does this relationship not rather add 
than detract from the curious charm of this African folk-art? 
Tales that we have thought trivial or wearisome in our col 
lections are here seen with fresh eyes by men to whom story 
telling is an exciting profession. They are turned to new and 
racy point, hit off with curious or barbaric detail. They have 
not deteriorated in the transplantation. 


> 


RUTH BENEDICT 


Roustan in English 


The Pioneers of the French Revolution. By M. Roustan. Trans 
lated by Frederic Whyte. With an Introduction by Harold 

J. Laski. Little, Brown and Company. $4. 
bike a student of the Ancient Regime who has been reared i: 

the school of Aulard, Sée, Becker, Dunning, and a host of 
other contemporary writers on the eighteenth century it com« 
somewhat as a surprise that there should ever have existed a 
doubt that Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, the Encyclopedists, 
and the other philosophes of the Aufkldrung were the Fathers 
of the French Revolution. However, after reading Mr. Laski’ 
introduction to the present volume and the author’s own pref 
ace, one recalls vaguely that Rocquain did maintain that t! 
esprit révolutionnaire sprang into being long before the out 
break of the revolution and that Faguet did say of the eig! 
teenth century that it was “singularly pale between the age t! 
preceded it and that which followed it.” There was good rea 
son, then, why Roustan, twenty years ago, should have tak: 
up the cudgels on behalf of the Age of Enlightenment and 
written his “Les Philosophes et la Société Francaise au XVIII° 
Siécle” to establish not only the superiority of the eighteenth 
century over the seventeenth but also the direct descent of 
the revolution from the philosophes. 

If, however, the only merit of M. Roustan’s work is that he 
proves his theses, it is tilting with windmills to translate it into 
English in the present year of grace, when no outstanding stu- 
dent of the eighteenth century questions the legitimacy of the 
parentage of Voltaire and his confréres. The justification of 
this belated translation lies in the fact that the book not only 
presents a most thoroughly informed survey of the society of 
the Ancient Regime as examined through the eyes of the men 
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ters of the period but also presents that survey in a 
1 and eloquent style that alone assures it a place in tl Entertaining | ersliias 


ture of history. While the author has used the memoirs 


he political writings of the philosophes almost exclusively 
sources of information, his conclusions are not very 
nt from the findings of more recent Jars whi 
‘i n and Sée, have laboriously groveled among cahiers, pr 
irchives, and institutional st t t nd 
ed of no essential revision. Several questions that « t 
late date are in dispute find plausible answers in 
nt volume: why, for example, the philosophes conceded t 


XV his title of Bien Aimé despite all the suffering he 
‘ht upon his people; how Mme du Barry aided the cause 
ightenment by her active opposition no less than Mme 

Pompadour by her active support; how the nobility both 

sword and of the robe aligned themselves almost un 

ingly on the side of the Encyclopedists; why the financier 

f the eighteenth century was a more pleasant and intelligent 

fellow than his colleague of the preceding century; how the 

leas of the philosophes spread among the poorest classes of 
iety even though they were illiterate and submerged. 

One’s only sense of irritation is over the liberties the 
translator has taken. He has freely omitted passages, not 
lone for the purpose of condensation but sometimes in the 
sause of expurgation. He has also added numerous footnotes 
without taking the trouble to indicate which are his and which 
the author’s—a process especially confusing when he makes 
errors such as giving the dates of the younger Mirabeau when 
it is clearly the elder Mirabeau that the text means. Still 
the translator and the editor deserve praise and thanks. This 
—the first of a series of books on social and political thought 
in Europe from the Middle Ages to the present time to be edited 
by Mr. Laski—is an eminently happy beginning. 

Louis R. GOTTSCHALK 


Easy Going 

Flight. By Walter White. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

 Reted number of difficulties beset the path of Mr. White’s 
é heroine, but the flight is theirs, not hers. The novelist de- 
picts the life of a sensitive child of Creole blood transplanted 
from New Orleans to an uncongenial environment in the black 
belt of Atlanta, and traces her subsequent career in Philadel- 
phia and New York. But at each turn of the narrative where 
ne looks for a definite crisis in the antagonisms from which 
the story is built up the clash is averted. As Mimi Daquin 
advances her problems melt like snowflakes on a coat sleeve, and 
-like snowflakes—one quickly forgets their pattern and almost 

ibts that they existed. 

Mimi has the faculty of averting every crisis simply by 
brushing past it to meet a new one. When she is betrayed she 
espouses feminism instead of the man and chooses the role of 

narried mother. When her child becomes a problem she places 

in a home—without mentioning his race—and he is quite 

it of the story after that, except as a motif. When the gossip 

f her own people follows her, she escapes it by affiliating with 
the white race. And when business success and a brilliant 
arriage ensue with almost clocklike smoothness, she hearkens 

» the eall of her own blood once more. Whereupon she simply 
alks out of the house—a “song in her heart as she happily 
trode through the dawn, the rays of the morning sun dancing 
lightly upon the more brilliant gold of her hair’—closing her 
eyes (with the author’s connivance) upon a whole new set of 
oblems resting on her doorstep. This, while it does net alter 
the significance or the sincerity of the novel, somewhat mars 
a sense of its reality. Woven into the texture of the story is 
study of the development of Negro life in contact with 
\merican urban civilization, and here the work of the novelist 


tably vivid and comprehensive. Liste Bein 
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tributed to Chau iM 
ind not, a ) Eebonite r 
person or firm responsible for t r t 
on our efforts to reconstruct the past from insuffic.ent ta. | 
amusing as all these fanciful details are by the 
are incapable of making a book The important ¢ v 


what the Ebonites think of us but what Mr. De M 
thinks of them and of u 


From this angle Mr. De Madariaga t k leave a pre 
deal to be desired. He sees civilization as a fut a 
often boring expenditure of human effort. He see« history a 
repetitious tale told by an idler. No matter how it manif 
itself, it is always the same old story. Human nature being 
unchangeable, progress is really the substitution of one social 


mannerism for another. Civilizations do not really differ easer 
tially; what characterizes them is their style. Here we 

a pessimistic attitude big enough to serve as the basis of 
philosophy, and therefore solid enough to serve as the akeletor 
for a satire. So that the reader must reproach Mr. De Mada 
riaga for his lost opportunities. Enmeshed in a great mar 
clever fancies of minor importance, he has failed to carry 
the idea dramatically in all its possible significance. The 
dents in which he has chosen to give it artistic life are inconse 
quential and the follies he has chosen to satirize are trivia] 


Intent on them, he has not seen the tragic comedy of ization 
as a whole. 
On the other hand, he cannot be accused of duln T hose 


4 
who are acquainted with his books of criticism know that he 
possesses a mind remarkable for the fine integration of scholar 


ship and fancy, culture and urbanity which it has attained 
These qualities he now displays at their best in his new mediu 
And he has buttressed them gracefully with a homely wisd 
expressed in parables and proverbs the salt and r nabler 
of which recall his immortal countryman Sancho Panza. H 
he been writing fairy tales one would have no quarrel] v 
him whatsoever. ELISEO V 


The Spirituality of Roughnecks 


Wh Torrents of Spring. By Ernest H mins " Char 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


eee HEMINGWAY says he wrote tl r n te 


4 days, and there is no reason for believing that Mr. Hem 
way, besides being the best contemporary write f eight 
century prose, is also a liar. The novel i t but it z 
have done him or anybody else much credit ts aunt 
labored with its perfect style (perfect within norabl 
tations) for ten months. “The Torrents of S; re 
important features from Mr. Hemingway’s first Ame1 
me, published last autumn; its diff 7 In O 
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Time” spring from a basically different intention. “In Our 
lime” naturalistic fiction done for purely creative ends. 
“The Torrents of Spring” grew out of a motive a little this side 


and, if one may produce an un- 


o> tnat; it notive 1S satire 


demonstrable but wholly convincing bit of internal evidence, 
\nderson’s “Dark Laughter.” 


Andrews” is 


its object is Sherwood 


worth reading; “Joseph 
vetter worth reading. “Dark Laughter” is a good novel, but, 
ke “Pamela,” it contains emotion in excess of the facts, and 
‘The Ti better worth Lacking, 
as Fielding did in ‘Joseph Andrews,” a motive originally cre- 

ve, Mr. Hemingway has nevertheless written a novel which 


own account, irrespective of momentary aim, a small 


“Pamela” is still 
" 


rrents of Spring” is reading. 


American fiction. 

Mr. Hemingway’s consistently limited performance is not 
‘ intention. He knows what he wishes 
to do; he His intention is fundamentally op- 
posed to any other naturalism of the age. He gets his effects 
not by complete documentation but by the avoidance of ex- 
planatory statement; he keeps his explicit knowledge of the 
characters exactly equal to the reader’s knowledge. Neither 
do the characters ever rationalize or generalize their successive 
predicaments. His naturalism is a modified naturalism, and its 
principles have become more and more unfamiliar since the 
influence of Zola caught up with the more difficult method of 
Pecuchet” and obscured it; while Zola has actually 
instructed the American novel since Frank Norris, Flaubert has 
been simply admired. Mr. Hemingway, apparently careless 
about the choice of material, exercises the greatest zeal in isolat- 
ing its significant aspects; his selective naturalism achieves its 
effects through indirect irony, the irony of suppressed com- 
Few of his characters are fools; all of them are Bouvards 
and Pecuchets in that their conduct is so arranged as to rouse 
the reader’s sense of value to the appropriate judgment of it, 
while they are themselves immersed in a “pure present” and 
lack the power of generalizing it at all. “In Our Time” proved 
Hemingway to be a master of this irony. It is an irony pre- 
eminently fitted for sustained satire of the sort conspicuous in 
Defoe Swift, and Hemingway’s success with it in “The 
Torrents of Spring” is a triumph, but not a surprise. 

The of the and insignificant in 
outline; a summary would be impertinent here. But Scripps 
O’Neil, Mrs. Seripps, Yogi Johnson, the big Indian and the 
little Indian, “Brown’s Beanery the Best by Test,” the drinking 
club of the educated Indians whence Yogi hears the “dark 
Negro laughter” of the ebony bartender after he is kicked out 
for being not an Indian but a characters and 
places focus the best genial satire of the “spirituality” of rough- 
most deftly tempered ribaldry, and the most eco- 
nomically realized humor of disproportion that this reviewer 
American ALLEN TATE 


te rpiece of 
erally due to missed 
usually does it. 


“Bouvard et 


ment. 


and 


material story is slight 


Swede—these 


necks, the 


has read in prose. 


Books in Brief 


The Theories of Instinct: A Study in the History of Psychol- 
ogy. By E. C. Wilm. Yale University Press. $2.50. 

The plan of writing the history of the leading concepts in 
psychology is a good one, and Mr. Wilm has done about all that 
could be done to tell the story of how thinkers of other days 
and other ways thought about instinct. He realizes that until 
modern, even recent, days the topic was a subordinate one, 
finding treatment as it reinforced or could be assimilated with 
philosophical doctrines that held the center of the stage. The 
interests of the Greeks included tangential con- 
siderations. Was the cosmos a blind or a designed construc- 
Instinct as an accomplishment of ends without conscious 
with it) favorite means of 
philosophies, bent in diverse moods upon 


omnivorous 


tion? 


appreciation of means (or was a 


cosmic 


reinforcing 


reconciling religion and science. It is only in the dectrines of 
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Reimarus, an early sixteenth-century philosopher, that 
appears a definite recognition of what the problem sig 
in its own right. Other phases born of a growing psych 
cal insight had to appear and disappear before the m 
approach, for which the doctrine of evolution 
sable, could assert its sway. The philosophical 
remain. The pessimistic interpretations of Schopenhauer 
Hartmann, no less than the creative intelligence of Bergs 
are rooted in views of the functions of instinct; and the 
close association with the authentically natural and uncons 
appears in the Freudian position. The distinctively r 
interest is in tracing the play of urges, acting after the patt 
of instincts and thus derived, upon the motives that keep 
human world alive and so variously busy. It is upon the 
torical development that Mr. Wilm concentrates his conver 
and critically executed history. 


was 1nd 


implicat 


Education in Soviet Russia. International 
Publishers. $1.50. 

For once Mr. Nearing pleads no cause. But he 
ously impressed with what he describes as one of the most 
vital educational experiments the world has ever known. T! 
brief treatise upon the unique and conscientious attempt 
mass education by the Soviet Government is written from th 
standpoint of the educator rather than the economist, and dea); 
solely with the complex school system. As yet, Russia is a vast 
educational laboratory. The Russians themselves are aware of 
its tentative nature. They welcome criticism. Mr. Neari: 
finds a pitiful paucity of equipment and teachers, yet at the 
same time an indomitable eagerness, both on the part of th 
workers and the educators, for a free unified education, 
wholesale dissemination of “socialized culture.” The preva- 
lent belief seems to be that such ends can be achieved only 
through a system or plan which awakens in the student 
consciousness of himself as a functioning social unit. T 
Dalton Plan was abandoned in favor of group study main 
ained in close liaison with industrial and community life, an/ 
most of the academic programs are devised and carried out 
by student organizations under the jurisdiction of the Pioneer 
or Young Communist groups. Mr. Nearing’s report is thought- 
ful and cautious, and makes no pretense at conclusiveness. 


By Fridtjof 


By Scott Nearing. 


is obv i. 


Hunting and Adventure in the Arctic. Nanser 
Duffield and Company. $4. 

Anything Nansen may write is bound to have value and 
to be interesting. The present volume relates the story of his 
first entrance into the icy regions where later he accomplished 
so much basic work. Besides the running tale of what ha) 
pened to him and the good ship Viking, Nansen naturally im- 
presses every page with a profound knowledge gained after- 
wards: consequently the book is far more important than 
first glance would appear. 
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International Relations Section 





Danish Trade Unionists Report 
on Russia 
By MARIUS HANSOMF 


YOR some years students and itinerant delegations from 
| Denmark to study the technique of 
Danish agricultural and cooperative activities. Meanwhile 

nish industry and commerce have been tardy in reestab 

hing connections with their Eastern neighbor. Danish 
r, too, in common with the majority of Western Fur 

an labor groups, has been wary of the Bolshevik regime. 
Last fall, however, at the invitation of M. Tomsky, president 

f the Central Executive of the Russian Federation of Trade 
Unions, seventeen representatives of fifteen Danish labor 


Russia _ visited 


unions visited Russia, to study conditions and observe what 
results had been obtained for the working class. 

Of the seventeen members of the delegation eleven were 
Social Democrats, three were Communists, while three wer 
inaffiliated politically. Frederik Nygaard, poet and author, 
represented the intellectuals in the Studentersamfund. The 
findings of the delegation have been brought together in 
, volume, “What We Saw in Soviet Russia,” which was pub- 
lished in Copenhagen early in 1926. 

“We who went to Russia as Social Democrats,” said 
Chr. Bruun, delegate from the Molders’ Union, in an inter- 
view published shortly after his return, “have not been 

mverted to 100 per cent Communism. Though we are 
agreeably surprised at the amazing accomplishments in the 
ultural and industrial activities of Soviet Russia, yet many 
features strike a person from a freer democratic country 
bit discordantly.” 

He deplored particularly the restraints on civil liber- 

press, and speech, the almost fanatical deification of 
Lenin, and armed detachments of soldiers at factory gates. 
Russia gives tender consideration to women in confinement 
lowing full pay for a period of eight weeks. 


+ 


However, 
is not uncommon to see women perform the hardest and 
irsest work, such as bricklaying and blacksmithing. Why 
seeming paradox surprised the Danes, it is hard to 
unless, as highly skilled tradesmen and city dwellers, 
they do not know the life of many Danish peasant women. 
Bruun continues: 

We are of one mind in this particular, that a bourgeois 
reaction in Russia must be prevented at all costs, if we do 
not wish to weaken the cause of labor everywhere. On 
this matter Western European labor must be determined. 
\nd we Social Democrats of the delegation are in agree- 
ment further that labor throughout the world must rally 
to the cause of unity and solidarity; we must present a 
solid international front against capitalism and reaction, 
whose designs are the same in all lands. 

The delegation went from Leningrad to the Caspian 
Sea, through the Caucasus to the Black Sea, into the 
Ukraine and to the large industrial centers, and, finally 
via Moscow back to Helsingfors. Since space forbids an 
adequate summary of the entire survey, it may be interest- 
ing to quote sections of the report on such points as the 
Russian unions and strikes, their political activity, and the 
special meeting to discuss international trade-union unity. 
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That widespread ignorance exists among the general 
populace of Russia concerning conditions in other countries 
was delightfully illustrated in an address of welcome to the 
Danish delegation delivered by a woman in one -of the 
provincial cities. She said: “During the Czar’s regime none 
of us in the country villages could either read or write. 
Since the revolution many of the peasants can do both.” 
Then pointing her finger directly at the well-set-up, edu- 
cated labor leaders of Denmark, representing a highly 
literate and disciplined working class she remarked: ‘Now, 
when you go home, prepared to make a revolution in Den- 
mark, then your peasants will also surely learn to read and 
write. 


The labor federations conduct a powerful press. 
Vumber of Union Newspapers in 1924 
DOD 0.9002.5-06554 00 00K dN Hews Hed 5 
"TWICE @ WOOK ccccccccccceccces com ae 
Thrice a week ............226 ceuee 6 
UGGS hk bese ene cnencaveces ceases 14 
Bi-weeklics 2... . ccc cee cee ee eee ewes 3 


Magazines and Periodicals 


Semi-monthlies .........ccccscescocs 29 
Monthlies ........ so me @ ee, Ove ai aes 52 
ee ee ee 7 


In addition the various central executives of the unions 
issue numerous books and pamphlets dealing with the 
theoretical, practical, and historical phases of the’ trade- 
union movement. 

CONFERENCE ON UNITY 

In Moscow the Danish and Norwegian delegations met 
and it was agreed that a joint meeting with the Russian 
leaders should be held to discuss the question of the united 
front. 

A stenographic record of this meeting is included in 
the report, but since the single address of M. Losovsky, the 
chief speaker, covers twenty-four pages of six-point type, 
we must limit this description to a bare outline. 

Alfred Madsen, chairman of the Norwegian delegation, 
introduced Comrade Losovsky, general secretary of the 
Red Trade Union International. “The working class of the 
world is divided according to political, religious, national, 
and racial characteristics—an uneven spotted picture, and 
to bring unity into this picture is a colossal task,” began 
Losovsky. He gave the following as reasons for existing 
divisions: 

1. Bourgeois influence over the labor movement, e.g., 
the Hirsch-Dunckers. 

2. The difference in class level within the working 
class, e.g., the aristocracy of the skilled and the plebeian 
unskilled. 

3. The bourgeois political effort to secure a trade- 
union voting body (what the Germans call Stimmvieh) as 
a basis of its party. 

1. Coalition of a part of the labor movement with the 


. ee 
pourgeo:sie. 


5. Collaboration of certain labor groups with bour- 
reo international institutions, such as the League of 
Nations, International Labor Bureau, etc. 

6. Violation of the principle of democracy within 
toward virile minorities, e.g., exclusion 
from the A. F. of L. congress of a Communist for 
resolution on the recognition of Soviet Russia. 


to unity he cited the following points: 


As hindrane 
1 Rejection of democratic methods in the meeting of 
lue to the inability of the leaders to adapt them- 





A, 


selves to new ideas, new strategy, and to an acquired fe, 
of the masses. 

2. The belief of severa! of the leaders of the Amster. 
dam International in their inherent infallibility and 
tenure of office, even to the point of making their posit 
hereditary and self-perpetuating. 

3. The feeling of superiority of Europeans towar 
non-Europeans—especially the Orientals; a_ superiorit 
which reflects Europe’s one-time financial and econ 
hegemony. 

4. Unresponsive leadership; many leaders are mer 
excrescences on the body of labor. They are given 
formalism, precedents, paragraphs, historical resoluti 
instead of feeling the living processes, the growth of new 
facts. 

5. The insidious development of bureaucratic 
tralism in place of democratic centralism. 

6. All forms of collaboration with the bourzeoisie 

7. The failure of labor representatives in the Leagu 
of Nations to protest against the wars in Morocco and 
Syria. 


+ 


3 


, 


In summing up, Losovsky attempted to answer 


question whether trade-union unity is possible as lor 
the political movement is divided. 


It is possible only when the unions create an atn 
phere in which there is frank and free discussion, w 
simultaneously submitting to discipline in the fight agai 
capitalism. Can we create political unity by the liqu 
tion of the conflict between reformism and communis: 
I do not think so. For these two theories are mutua 
exclusive. But we can create an organization in which t 
workers’ interest can be defended against the comn 
enemy. The Norwegian Labor Party points the way 
such an organization. In the trade-union field we c 
point to the agreement between the English Trade Un 
Congress and the Red Trade Union International. | 
believe we should call an international congress with pr 
portional representation from all lands for the purpose of 
discussing unity. In the event that the majority vote for 
the Second International then the minority must abide 
the decision, with the privilege of agitation within t 
organization, and vice versa. We are ready for suc} 
congress. Can it be done? Yes, if we so will. If we 
not arrive at unity soon, the bourgeoisie will celebrate 
victory over our graves. 

Unity is not a problem in Russia. We have unity 
We are smelted and forged and we hope to see the same 
united front in all other lands. 


DISCUSSION 
Alfred Madsen of the Norwegian delegation said: 

I concur fully with Comrade Losovsky in the reasons 
he assigns for the split and the hindrances to unity. 

I believe that trade-union unity is possible without 
political unity. I do not believe that a social-democrat 
ideology can be brought into consonance with communism 
I shall not dispute why the split came; what is of greater 
imrortance is the way to unity, and on this point Comrad: 
Losovsky was a trifle weak. Unity lies along the lines of 
the work of the English-Russian Committee with whose 
decision the congress of the Norwegian Federation of 
TLahor agreed unanimously. 

Erick Jacobsen offered a resolution for the Danis! 


delegation: 


The Danish delegation adheres to all efforts in behalf 
of geathering the workers of the world in a common inter 
national through the summoning of a world congress, ther: 
to lav do-wn such lines and rules as will be efficacious in the 


creation of a united front. 
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We are in agreement with the expressed principles of 

English-Russian Committe: Our president of the 
inish Federation of Labor, C. F. Madsen, voted for th 
glish proposal to call a world congre at the last 
utive meeting of the Amsterdam International 

Our delegation is of the opinion, further, that new 


lopments have created an understanding of the ne t 
trade-union unity and that no real hindrances « t 
ynngress of the workers of the world convened to pla 
war for proletarian emancipation and the taking ove: 
labor of the productive industries of all lands 
In answer to the question what Russia would 
event that the Amsterdam Internationa! 
tiate with the Russian unions Losovsky said: 

Then we shall go ahead with our work until we rea 
goal. There are many organizations outside of the 


International. Welding the 
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ible to have 


inate 
is convert 
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ir 


the leaders 


not come with us, then the weak ones must go. 
HE DELEGATION’S JOINT STATEMENT OF ITS IMPRESSIONS 
After acknowledgment of the opportunities giv 
Danish delegation a unanimous statement proceeds: 
The delegation has observed Russian industrial lif 
dely, both in the large and smaller centers, above t 


earth and in its bowels, and we have received the definit 


ression that Russian industry in both its technical and 

productive aspects is progressing vigorously, and wit 

intensive work that is being performed everywhert 
tussia will within a reasonable time be able to improve 
ts economic life and heal the sores which revolution and 

ine have inflicted. 

We heartily commend your educational work in the 
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ndustries and in agriculture. 
the splendid improvement 
s gratifying to 


can only 
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cultural 
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agencies, 


that you inue yout 
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impressed with the social we! 
such as public eating places, vacat 
workers, chil homes, 
anita all of which 
bringing their children, in achieving a bit of 
needed freedom, and above all provide the needed care and 
hygiene essential to periodic recuperation from exhausting 
1 enervating toil and sickness. It that 
capitalist cancer—the feeling of insecurity. 
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ion home 
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up much 
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Viewed against the background of the Russian workers’ 
ocial and cultural status under the Czars’ and private 


capitalists’ yoke, we are compelled to admit that 
May this continue in 
same direction. We bespeak our sincerest respect for 
heroism, sacrifices, sufferings of the workers, 
who have endured terribly in order to reach the present 
result. ; 
We hone for progressively 
ion. We voice our earnest desire, 


stunendous 
progress has been made. 
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